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“Mr. Emerson, How Can We 


Learn Bookbinding P” 


. enabled Mr. Gilbert D. Emerson to real- 

=3 ize the need of preparing an answer to 
the above inquiry, which has come to him from 
many parts of the country. 


IDE experience in Library work has 





He has therefore devised and introduced this 
method of giving instruction in Bookbinding, 
by means of a‘course which is most compre- 
hensive, thoroughly practical, and at a cost 
within the reach of all. 


Mr. Emerson is the binder for the Free 
Library of Philadelphia; the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburg; the State Library at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; the Public Library of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Libraries in many other cities. 


We will be pleased to receive your request 
for a circular. 


EMERSON CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF BOOKBINDING 


209 North Eleventh Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 
JUST ISSUED 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 


Antony and Cleopatra 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph. D., L.L. D., Litt. D. 


TH E publication of a new volume of Dr. Furness’s Variorum Edition of 

Shakespeare is always an event of importance in the literary world, 
and it is therefore with pleasure that the publishers are able to announce 
the completion of the fifteenth volume of this monumental work. This is 
the first volume to be put before the public since the publication of 
‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ in the fall of 1904. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Top, uncut Edges, $4.00 net. 
Three-quarters Levant, $5.00 net. 














A new volume of the ‘‘True’”’ Series The third volume of the ‘‘French Men of 


PATEK GRY FRANCOIS RABELAIS 


By GEORGE MORGAN By ARTHUR TILLEY, M. A. 
Author of ‘John Littlej hn of J..” Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 


—— oe ; Mr. Arthur Tilley is well known_as an authority 
Mr. Morgan has in recent years made a special | on French literature, his ‘‘The Literature of the 
study of the life and times of Patrick Henry, and | French Renaissance” being accepted as the standard 
his book will take its pas as the standard work | work on the subject. ° 
dealing with the life of this great American. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. With a frontispiece swing 3 and a bibliography. 
Half Levant, $5.00 net. 12mo. Cloth, Paper Label, $1.50 net. 





New Volumes in the Romance, Adventure and Hero Series 
aes ROMANCE OF THE WORLD’S FISHERIES. | HEROES OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By Rev. 


y H. W. G. Hyrst. Thirty illustrations, Crown Claude Field, M. A. Twenty-four illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

THE ROMANCE OF SAVAGE LIFE. By Prof.G.P. | HEROES OF PIONEERING. By Rev. Edgar San- 
Scott Elliott. Thirty illustrations. Crown 8vo. derson, M. A. Sixteen illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. | ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH MOUNTAINS. By 
By Charles R. Gibson. Over forty illustrations. Richard Stead, B. A. Sixteen illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. . Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

ROMANCE OF MODERN SIEGES. By Rev. E. | ADVENTURES IN GREAT FORESTS. By H. W. G. 
Gilliat, M. A. Sixteen illustrations. Crown 8vo. Hyrst. Sixteen illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Cloth, $1.50 net. | $1.50 net. 








A Book of Quotations, Proverbs and Household Words 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM 
Containing Over 32,000 References Selected From 1,300 Authors 
A collection of quotations from British and American authors, ancient and modern; with many thou- 
sands of proverbs, familiar phrases and sayings, law terms, etc., from all sources, including Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian and other languages. The work has a full verbal index, 
and will be found more elaborate and more comprehensive than any other book in its class. It is thor- 
oughly up to date, the authors represented including many writers alive today. 
Octavo. 1,256 Pages. Cloth, Gilt Top, $3.00. Half Calf, $5.00. Half Morocco, $5.50. 
Three-quarters Levant, $7.50. 
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Library Work Viewed from the By- 
way* 
Hortense Foglesong, Dayton, Ohio 

It cannot be supposed that the expe- 
rience of travelers upon library by-paths 
may ‘be of any particular value to the 
much more experienced toilers upon main 
traveled roads. We of the by-paths have 
probably discovered nothing that you of 
the main roads did not know long ago. 
However, all points of view even though 
remote, bear some relation to a focusing 
upon any subject. Perhaps nothing 
is unerringly viewed from any _ point, 
however advantageous, and often a much 
distorted vision will assist to show things 
in a true light. 

Gerald Stanley Lee’s plea for an old 
fashioned librarian brings us first to the 
truth that the library and the librarian 
of the present are comparatively new fea- 
tures in modern civilization, and, there- 
fore, are subjected to the ordeal of all 
things new; on one hand, the dangers 
and pitfalls of unbeaten roads, and on 
the other, the suspicion with which new 
things are looked upon by the world by 
reason of a fashion it has always had of 
being governed almost wholly by custom. 

The librarian’s situation is peculiarly 
complicated and difficult. He has con- 
tinually to solve perplexing questions of 
ways and means, methods, codes—you all 
know what they are, from general prin- 
ciples down to hair-splitting details. As 
to the requisites he must fulfill to receive 
recognition of his efficiency, they are 
marvelously broad. <A _ librarian must 
know something of many things, there 
seems alas, to be no help for that; his 


*Read before the Ohio library association, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1906. 
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work covers the whole field of knowl- 
edge. This fact would seem not only a 
good reason for limitations in the greater 
part of the field, but absolutely to pre- 
clude the possibility of thoroughness in 
any considerable part. It would be evi- 
dent, even if De Quincey had not said so, 
that wherever there is much diffusion of 
knowledge, there must be a good deal of 
superficiality ; prodigious extension im- 
plies a due proportion of weak intentions. 
3ut this truth is not always taken into 
consideration. Specialists are sometimes 
impatient with any lack of intelligence on 
the part of an attendant in regard to their 
particular specialties. Mr Lee, who is 
voluntary spokesman for a good many 
other people of the same mind, so he 
claims and so we may believe judging 
by the much marked and underscored 
public library copy 1 saw not long since, 
objects to being put into prompt posses- 
sion of the book he wants by the mechan- 
ical operations of modern libraries ; mere 
couplings, connecting rods, library belt- 
ings, a kind of pneumatic tube or carrier 
system for shoving books at people, he 
calls us. He would desire the librarian 
to be a sort of spirit of the books for him 
making a spiritual connection with them. 
He objects to the undiscriminating way 
we take down books, the same peek and 
clap for all, to our indefatigable going 
up and down with no idea what the books 
are about. It was not always thus, he 
says, time was when librarians really had 
something to do with books. To be sure 
he does not wish to be taken so very seri- 
ously, but he does resent the new li- 
brarian, 

The librarian must not only know what 
all the books are about, he must be the 
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spirit of each individual book. One never 
comes upon a librarian loving a book, he 
says. It is true, one doesn’t for various 
reasons. Librarians are all disciplined in 
the very selection of books into a per- 
sonal impartiality akin to that of matron 
of an orphan asylum. The first princi- 
ples of book selection forbid the repre- 
sensation of the librarian’s fads. Liter- 
ary bias is strictly to be avoided. This 
would exclude the librarian’s personal 
book loves if he had any; besides, a li- 
brarian’s opportunity for loving a book 
is not auspicious. The demand for his 
attendance upon the mass of books for 
which he has only the affinity of his pro- 
fession is too great; he reserves loving 
for better favored conditions. The op- 
portunity for a librarian’s intimate rela- 
tion with books is sadly restricted; in- 
timacy is not granted on the short ac- 
quaintance to which we are limited with 
most books. Though we often do meet 
books which we feel as they slip through 
our fingers to be accessioned, classified, 
cataloged—we might love if we but had 
the chance of a sufficient acquaintance. 
A good theme for the tragedy of a li- 
brarian’s life would be Books I might 
have loved. Book-chambermaids, we are 
called; Book-waiters would be a better 
name, for after all, the librarian’s prov- 
ince in all its phases is the serving of 
knowledge. The selection of books, 
classification, cataloging, reference work, 
book-charging—all some step in the 
process of distribution. 

As book-waiters, there are times when 
we are reminded of Mr. Hardcastle’s 
servants and their reception of his in- 
structions in the art of waiting—“to see 
folks eat and never think of eating—to 
see folks drink and never think of drink- 
ing,’ and of poor Diggory’s reply that 
it was “parfectly unpossible.” This is 
the librarian’s tragedy. We get a bit 
hungry ourselves sometimes and long to 
join in the feast at which we serve. 

But, let us not dwell upon our griev- 
ances. We can survive the criticism of 
Mr Lee and his following. We have 
more serious problems to face than there 


are intelligent members of the public who 
resent the penetration of efficiency into 
the farthest alcove, who do not like to 
climb over a barricade of catalogs to get 
at books, who must sort their wits out to 
use the catalog. 

Of course, every cataloger knows that 
the catalog is for the people and not 
for the librarian. She has been told so 
times enough; the knowledge, however, 
does not altogether solve the problem of 
how to make a catalog the most com- 
prehensive and exact guide to the library 
and at the same time perfectly intelligible 
to the public. The more one learns of 
the technical side—the theory—the 
greater the danger of misestimating the 
public, sometimes presuming upon their 
intelligence and again upon their igno- 
rance. There is probably no point where 
these two requisites, that of the librarian 
and that of the public, meet. In the 
problem of arrangement there is no hope 
of doing more than fixing upon what 
seems the most sensible and consistent 
scheme where it is necessary to depart 
from the alphabet, or where alphabeting 
is a question. As for the poor victim 
who may be “sorting his wits out,” there 
is nothing for it but to turn over cards 
in the approximate vicinity till he finds 
what he wants. There could be no hope 
of satisfying every intelligent user of 
catalogs in his idea of a sensible ar- 
rangement. Very recently a supremely 
intelligent patron of a library catalog 
offered as a criticism the fact that un- 
der a certain subject the cards were not 
arranged with any regard to the relative 
importance of the books, consequently 
he had been obliged to turn over un- 
necessarily a good many cards before 
he came to anything he wanted. An- 
other criticism made upon the same 
erring catalog was that on the main 
card of a set of reports the index vol- 
umes were listed after the reports them- 
selves. The patron suggested that the 
indexes were most important, since 
everybody referring to the books would 
want to use them and that they should 
therefore be first on the cards. 

Perhaps even greater difficulties arise 
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in classification with regard to satisfy- 
ing the library and the public. It is 
not always apparent exactly where a 
book ought to stand in relation to the 
other books, or just what place has been 
provided in the classification schemes. 
It would seem that there are some au- 
thors who have not written with the 
express view of being classified by 
Dewey or Cutter. Then there is always 
the difficulty of deciding which of the 
two ends of a subject to fix upon for 
establishing the relative position, 
whether to class Blasting by electricity 
with blasting or with applications of 
electricity. However it may be settled 
it will surely be viewed differently by 
different people, and where the public 
have access to the shelves it could not 
be otherwise than that people should find 
books where they do not seem to belong. 

A man told me not long since in sup- 
port of his charge of carelessness 
against a famous library that he found 
in a certain class which he was exam- 
ining for something upon which he was 
interested, a book that did not belong 
there. He at once attributed the cause 
to the ignorance or carelessness of the 
pages who put the books away and out 
of kindness to the library and in per- 
fect good faith he took the book down, 
walked about with it till he found a 
suitable place and there installed it. He 
related further that having occasion 
somé days later to visit the same alcove 
he discovered to his astonishment that 
the book was back in the same old place. 
It did not occur to him that the books 
were classified before they were put 
away. His proposed improvement in the 
order of things was that someone should 
put books on the shelves who knew 
something about it and not leave it te 
pages. 

The library has in the past few vears 
grown at such a pace that it is difficult 
to keep abreast the problems concern- 
ing its own inner workings. It is like- 
wise difficult for the public to keep awake 
to the opportunities which the library 
offers them, and it is but natural that 
there should be more or less friction 


at the point of contact between the pub- 
lic and the library. Perhaps it is not so 
much that the librarian presumes some- 
times upon the intelligence of the public 
as that they expect of really intelligent 
people a greater knowledge than is war- 
ranted of their own profession and the 
technicalities it involves. For one who 
makes card catalogs, unless he can re- 
member the time before his intimate re- 
lation with them, it is not evident what 
very formidable affairs they may seem 
to a timid patron. If Gerald S. Lee 
goes to the card catalog like a lamb to 
slaughter, what martyrdom must be suf- 
fered by his less confident brethren who 
venture no complaint! 

But this point of contact between the 
library and its patrons will adjust itself 
in time. Each will with closer relations 
learn better to understand the other and 
there will be correspondingly less con- 
demnation. 

As to the qualifications requisite to 
make librarians the most efficient as 
waiters at the table of knowledge, so 
much has been said that no one of us 
need go unequipped to the service for 
want of advice. 

The great burden of the song ad- 
dressed to librarians is: “Be unremit- 
ingly devoted to the work. Become 
thoroughly imbued with the library 
spirit,’ and more and more “know some- 
thing of everything,” not as a matter of 
individual development but to be a 
more profitable machine. The general 
tendency is toward a greater and greater ~ 
demand upon the librarian for prodigious 
extension of knowledge. It was sug- 
gested by some authority recently, | do 
not know when or where, so cannot 
quote, that library students needed most 
of all training in getting some knowl- 
edge, at least an impression that would 
bear setting forth in verbal expression 
of a greater number of books in a shorter 
length of time. More practice along this 
line was urged, 

The crowded highway of library 
work presents a thousand uses for end- 
lessly varied knowledge which would 
not be apparent to the by-path, so they 
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are at once conceded. It is not to be 
gainsaid that there is no scrap of knowl- 
edge which cannot be made use of in a 
library, but with this truth comes an- 
other, that whatever degree of success 
with which we may be rewarded in our 
endeavors to be dictionary, encyclopedia, 
manuals upon special subjects—even if 
we could turn the pages of 50 or 100 
books in a minute and be able to give 
a comprehensive account of each—there 
must still remain some things that we 
cannot know, some few shreds of knowl- 
edge that we have not grasped, and with 
this truth comes the question: To what 
extent is it warrantable for us to bend 
our energies on expansion—covering the 
surface? What is the value of the ac- 
complishment in comparison to the cost? 
If all the force be put on testing the 
elasticity of one’s knowledge we would 
not need De Quincey to tell us that it 
could not be strong at any point. If 
every librarian were willing to sacrifice 
his individual development for the sake 
of being more generally useful, is there 
not something to be gained even toward 
that goal by exchanging a little breadth 
for a little depth? 

Mere extension of knowledge prob- 
ably counts for more in library work 
than in any other field, but even there it, 
is possible that the general law of con- 
centration may also have some signifi- 
cance. The small amount cf heat con- 
tained in sun rays over a surface no 
larger than the hand will by being fo- 
cused with a burning glass produce fire, 
and if sufficiently diffused no warmth 
will be perceptible at any point. It might 


“sometimes behoove us librarians who 


must needs read as we run everything 
—everything—to beware of the man who 
has read only one book. 

The attitude which Mr Lee jestingly 
takes toward the modern librarian sounds 
really a serious note. Libraries, he says, 
have become huge separators. Books 
that have been put through libraries are 
separated from themselves. They are 
depersonalized, all the human nature 
taken off. The spirit of a library which 
could be said to pervade the books after 


they are taken out must be a potent one. 
The thread of truth underlying this ex- 
traordinary fancy is that librarians, both 
on account of the inherent nature of 
their work and an unselfish instinct to 
serve, have a tendency to become sep- 
arated from themselves, depersonalized, 
all the human nature taken off. In the 
mechanical preparation of a book for 
use its spirit is sacrificed to technicali- 
ties of a necessity. 

This separation of a librarian from 
himself is not limited to the aspect it 
assumes in the library, to habits of un- 
discriminating treatment of books, im- 
partial consideration of all, but—loving 
not a book with the love that would im- 
pel him to run away with it, draw a cur- 
tain upon it and take it to his heart— 
it extends to other, more serious ramifi- 
cations. We librarians are too often so 
imbued with the proverbial library spirit, 
so absorbed in the complex process of 
serving up books to the public and so 
unreservedly do we lend ourselves to it 
that we are prone to draw on the physical 
motive power regardless of its limita- 
tions, until there is a sudden and de- 
cisive notice that our account is over- 
drawn and payment is stopped. 

It is not only that a librarian wholly 
occupied with technicalities has no mar- 
gin of time for human nature, but that 
his mind becomes so habituated to the 
process of working out technical prob- 
lems that it loses what capacity it may 
have had for human appreciation. In 
dealing with covers and title pages we 
lose the inclination and the facility for 
the interpretation of the soul of books. 

Not only do we lose in point of indi- 
viduality but we actually lose along the 
line of the goal toward which we strive 
—namely, to be faithful, useful servants. 
In studying too hard how to be the most 
useful, it is possible to miss the aim and 
instead of being the “persons” we might 
be, the “persons” with individual prefer- 
ences, with book-loves and book abomi- 
nations, yes, with fads and literary bias, 
since that is what it must mean, we 
sometimes become the impartial inani- 
mate tools that our Mr Lee is amused 























to call library connecting rods and 
thereby fail to be the inspiration, the 
spirit that our patrons some of them 
would have appreciated. 

The library system of today has 
wrought order out of chaos, has brought 
books to light that were buried, has made 
knowledge accessible, not only in or- 
ganized libraries, but in endless branches 
and byways where its principles may be 
applied—an incomparable service and an 
evolution with remarkably few crooks. 

If by some means we could manage to 
preserve our natural interest in the heart 
of a few things that have been written 
and written about and put in the form of 
books and keep the shadow of the tech- 
nical processes they have been put 
through from falling upon us, if we could 
remember that we are persons and sub- 
ject to a natural law which will not yield 
to any habit we may have acquired of 
violating it and cut down our list of pros- 
trated nerves and physical breakdowns, 
we would go a long way toward elimi- 
nating angles from the line of progress 
in library work. 





Having disposed of the “nature 
writers,’ Messrs, Long, Roberts, Lon- 
don, et al., President Roosevelt now ad- 
vises the reading of certain books of 
pure fiction that have, as he expresses 
it, “the prime quality of being interest” 
ing.” In his speech at the semi-centen- 
nial of the Michigan Agricultural school 
at Lansing, Mich., President Roosevelt 


said: 


“You will learn the root principles of 
self-help and helpfulness toward others 
from Mrs Wiggs of the cabbage patch, 
just as much as from any formal trea- 
tise on charity; you will learn as much 
sound social and industrial doctrine 
from Octave Thanet’s stories of farmers 
and wageworkers as from avowed so- 
ciological and economic studies; and I 
cordially recommend the first chapter of 
Aunt Jane of Kentucky for use as a 
tract in all families where the men folks 
tend to selfish or thoughtless or over- 
bearing disregard of their womenkind.” 
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How the Library Helps the Librarian 
E. Agnes Woods, Canon City, Colo. 


Many interesting and suggestive pa- 
pers have been read and published on 
how the library may help the public, 
and how the library may help the school 
or town and similar features of library 
usefulness, but at least one librarian 
has failed to see any ideas expressed 
on how the library may help the li- 
brarian. Surely there can be no harm 
in forgetting the ever-present public for 
once and devoting a little time to the 
consideration of what the library is do- 
ing for us who are a part of its very 
existence. It must be true that most 
librarians get something out of their 
work, else they would not toil from 
Monday morning until late Saturday 
night with a none too large check at 
the end of the month and an aching 
void which is never filled—a void which 
represents all the things we should 
know and do not, and all the things 
we ought to be and are not, and which 
never seems to diminish, although we 
frequently try to tuck in a fragment 
as we deal out our wares to our pa- 
trons. 

What the real compensation is—since 
it is not money—is the subject - under 
discussion. We like our work, and 
would not exchange places with the 
clerk, stenographer or even the teacher, 
with all of her holidays and Saturdays 
thrown in, and it is only when we are 
under the spell of a convention, where 
other librarians tell of seemingly won- 
derful achievements, or when skimming 
through library literature, which paints 
the ideal library and librarian with: 
most attractive but discouraging 
vividness, that we almost pause 
and wonder why we are. wed- 
ded to our particular vocation and 
whether it would not be better for the 
vocation were we quietly to put our 
inadequate mental library equipment in 
a sniall hand bag and steal out the back. 
door. leaving room for one who has 
learning, wisdom, tact, charm, sympa* 
thy and all of those other desirable 
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qualities which we are told a librarian 
should possess. The only reason that 
we turn up as usual the next morning 
is that after all we are just a little 
skeptical about the existence of a real 
human being possessing all of the 
above-named virtues, and we decide to 
remain, at least, until we have discov- 
ered one lurking near by with an ap- 
parent desire to enter our sanctum. 
Even then, I suppose, we would be loth 
to give up that which means so much 
more than bread and butter to us. 
We derive much from day to day, as 
we serve a captious and many-sided 
public. To be sure what we receive 
depends largely on what we give of 
time, labor, sympathy and self, but be 
it ever so little it is returned unto us 
full measure, pressed down and running 
over, for is there any calling where 
more appreciation is shown, by the ma- 
jority, for effort made in their behalf? 
If this were not so it would still be our 
privilege to serve, because the law of 
recompense is nowhere more evident 
than with us. One of the greatest ben- 
efits is in the breadth of vision which 
we acquire and which is such a saving 
power in the universe. We become sen- 
sitive to the various influences dominant 
in the great outside world and we are 
spurred on to broader and higher liv- 
ing. The person with a “hobby” we 
would gladly turn over to an unsuspect- 
ing new assistant, but nevertheless he 
is a blessing in disguise, because we 
must be dull indeed if we do not im- 
bibe a little of his enthusiasm for his 
subject. In a college town the librarian 
is doubly fortunate, for her contact with 
the broad and cultured minds of the 
faculty acts as a constant stimulus to 
greater knowledge on her part. We 
cannot specialize, but we are expected 
to meet the specialist half way and, 
while he is unconscious of any other 
interest in the world aside from his 
own, we are wise enough to know that 
the next demand made upon us may be 
equally important though miles away 
from his subject. Of course it all de- 


pends upon the point of view whether 
the sought-for esoteric religion is as 
vital as the latest decree governing the 
size of sleeves, or whether the Etruscan 
ruins eclipse the desire of the small boy 
to know how to make a kite, but our 
point of view must be so large that we 
cen be equally interested in all, for the 
moment at least. It is probably well 
for our mental activity thet our prob- 
lems are not as easily solved as that 
offered by the man who wishes a book 
for his wife, but does not care what it 
is so long as it will go into his pocket, 
or the girl who wonders if we know 
who was the composer of Graustark. 

Beside deriving much from _ this 
broadening process we learn more and 
more to appreciate the place of litera- 
ture in the world, and our own per- 
sonal love for it grows from year to 
year instead of being crowded out by 
other things, as might occur if we were 
not surrounded by its influence. This 
companionship of books is no doubt pre- 
eminent in our gain and can never be 
replaced. 

To the student of human nature the 
field of library contact is rich indeed. 
Every variety and degree is furnished 
and, if time permits, so much of inter- 
est is brought forth as to make even 
books seem commonplace. We must 
have a sense of humor as a saving 
grace from the petty things of daily 
life; and how refreshing it is to com- 
pare notes behind the stacke 

We may become discouraged at times, 
and we do become tired physically 
many times, but if at such moments we 
are tempted to think of the public as 
a huge octopus, with an_ insatiable 
grasp, let us remember that for each 
thing we surrender comes back a real 
blessing, beside the satisfaction of hav- 
ing helped a little. 


Injuries ought to be forgotten. If 
a man broods over them and carries 
them along with him, he is using up his 
strength needlessly. Let him turn his 
back on the past.—Jefferson. 
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Helping Children Know Library 
Tools 


Elizabeth Hardman, assistant, North Adams 
(Mass.) public library 


For the benefit of other workers in 


the library of small resources who 
would attempt “library classes” with 
school children, and have found for 
guidance, merely the statement that such 
classes are a success, perhaps a short 
account of the writer’s experience with 
eighth and ninth grade children in our 
library would be of interest. 

Such an undertaking looks rather 
formidable to the library where almost 
every moment of an assistant’s time is 
needed for “routine,” but the results of 
even a little work, thoroughly done, are 
encouraging. An hour’s work with each 
of the four ninth and six eighth grade 
classes of the city schools, with half 
an hour in preparation for each lesson 
(and this half hour’s planning and prep- 
aration is essential), besides time for 
personal letters and visits, and, later, 
the additional work which an aroused 
interest on the part of the children in- 
volved, gave, if not an ideal, at least 
a useful and practical course in library 
instruction. Furthermore, if such a 
course is kept up from year to year, it 
reaches a good proportion of the chil- 
dren in the schools. Later, should time 
allow, our plan is for more systematic 
instruction, carrying the work through 
the upper grades and into the high 
school, where some work has already 
been done. 

The plan of work is primarily to 
familiarize the children with the use of 
encyclopedias, card catalog and maga- 
zine indexes. Letters explaining the 
plan were written to the superintendent 
of schools and to the various school 
principals. Later, by means of personal 
visits to the eighth and ninth grade 
teachers, the time of the library lesson 
and the subject to be looked up was 
decided on. Too much emphasis can- 
not be laid on this personal conference 
with the teacher, who is also present 
at the library lesson whenever possible. 
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The lesson lasts only an hour, but 
often the children are allowed to stay 
longer at the library. A morning hour 
is chosen. From to to 15 children 
seems to be the ideal number, but often 
the whole class of 30 or 40 must be 
accommodated. This necessitates divid- 
ing into groups for work at the card 
catalog. 

Fresh and rosy from their walk to 
the library, the children arrive 
promptly at 9g or 10 o'clock as_ the 
case may be. “Things” are removed, 
and then everyone settles down to the 
tables in the reference room to see what 
is going to happen. 

The subject to be looked up has al- 
ready been chosen by teacher and li- 
brary worker in conference. The plan 
is to get something of interest in con- 
nection with the school work, which, 
at the same time, will not be too diffi- 
cult to look up. General current 
topics which have plentiful references, 
such as international peace, and such 
subjects as great men, or: the country 
about which the children are studying, 
have proven most desirable. Looking 
up a subject for a coming debate 
arouses the liveliest interest. Often a 
subject of more general interest to the 
class than the one chosen develops dur- 
ing the lesson. Some of the subjects 
we have looked up are: Africa, Long- 
fellow, international peace and_ the 
Hague conference (subject for gradua- 
tion essays), electricity, and a debate, 
Were old-time schools better than pres- 
ent-day schools? 

A tentative approach to the field of 
research is made through that old, fa- 
miliar friend, the dictionary; first, be- 
cause it is familiar, and second, because 
it is the basis of all alphabetical cata- 
logs and indexes. 

Suppose you are reading Mr. Peary’s 
book and you want to know what the 
word “congealed” means. How would 
you find out? asks the librarian. 

“Dictionary,” shouts the class, se- 
cure in the knowledge of school edi- 
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tions. Everyone knows how to look up 
a word in the dictionary. 

No, of course you don’t look all 
through it. You look in the c’s for 
“congealed” (if you are an Arctic re- 
gions class) or in the a’s for “‘arbitra- 
tion” if you happened to be interested 
in peace or war. Finally some tri- 
umphart youngster explains the mys- 
tery of “c o n” or “a r b” at the top 
of a dictionary page, and this is a fer- 
tile opening for a discussion of the 
cyclopedia, its methods and uses. When 
everyone is sure he knows just how to 
find the particular volume required, the 
question of how to gain further infor- 
mation is broached. Someone remem- 
bers that in a library there surely must 
be books about Peary or Stanley, or 
the Hague, as the case may be. How 
to find what they are is easy. Invari- 
ably the triumphant answer comes, 
“Ask the librarian.” 

“How do you suppose she knows?” 
is the smilingly questioned response; 
and that indeed is a poser. How does 
the librarian know? 

The card catalog soon explains the 
mystery, and when, grouped about the 
catalog case, the children grasp the 
idea that each little drawer is to be 
handled just as a volume of the en- 
cyclopedia, further difficulties vanish 
before their eager sallies. Books by 
Longfellow, books about Longfellow, 
books about schools, education, Egypt 
or the Nile—all knowledge is now 
their province. 

A word of warning from sad ex- 
perience, however, about explaining 
too much, The simplest and most obvi- 
ous facts only are essential, and the 
investigation must be governed entirely 
by the general aptitude of the class. 
It has been possible with all classes to 
show the distinctions between and ob- 
vious uses of author, title and subject 
cards. In one lesson there is seldom 
time to make clear the meaning of the 
call number, further than to point out 
that it shows the librarian where to 
find the book. If possible, printed slips 


with the 10 main divisions of the Dewey 
system are passed out and explained, but 
often this must be omitted. The dis- 
tinction between the red ink heading 
of subject cards and the black ink head- 
ing of author cards is useful and easily 
grasped. 

If there is time, some of the most 
interesting of the books are produced, 
and by means of tables of contents and 
index, a way to a closer knowledge of 
Peary’s dogs, Venezuelan arbitration or 
Longfellow’s boyhood is found. 

Still more to the point, how to. find 
favorite story books and who wrote 
them, is made plain. “Gee, Henty 
must ’a’ got busy,” said one youngster, 
as he ran over the long list of books 
by his favorite author. Another boy 
was delighted by the well-nigh inex- 
haustible supply of books by the same 
author as his beloved Monte Cristo. 

But there is still one more field to 
conquer, the latest book on a subject 
is dated 1905. How can we tell what 
happened iast year? And someone sug- 
gests the magazines. How to find de- 
sired articles is made clear by means 
of old monthly and yearly copies of 
Poole’s index. These are passed 
around, and the children themselves 
find the references to the subject de- 
sired. Of course not all the indexes 
have references, but this is desirable, 
for it shows one of the difficulties to 
be encountered. Jn working with the 
indexes, above all things, one must 
“go slow.” The articles having been 
found, the intricacies of “Harp. Mo., 
85:124-48” must be cleared away. 
Usually the magazine abbreviation is 
guessed. Then all turn to the front of 
the index and verify in the “list of 
periodicals.” The necessity of knowing 
volume and page explains the rest of 
the reference. Finally everyone under- 
stands, or thinks he does, and there is 
a general migration to the magazine 
stack room to test this new-found 
knowledge. Manfully they set to the 
task, some with neatly written “refer- 
ences,” others still clutching an index 
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with stubby finger on the “place.” 
There is a stir when the first article 
is found, and everyone crowds around 
to see. Then articles come thick and 
fast. Books are taken to tables, where 
the desirability or undesirability of the 
article found is tested. 

The amount of interest the children 
show is really surprising. Those who 
have never taken books before ask for 
cards. Invariably some members of the 
class come in within a few days to 
“look something up,’ and to many the 
way is pointed to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with books or subjects of interest 
which a busy librarian, unaided by self- 
helpfulness, could not supply. Better 
still, to the child comes a feeling of 
power and mastery which only self- 
gained knowledge can give. 

Best of ail, perhaps, the feeling of 
“at-home-ness” and the sense of cordial 
welcome and friendly interest, is deep- 
ened and strengthened alike for child 
and library worker. 

Articles for the debate are looked 
up; the debate comes off, and as the 
children come in again to the library, it 
is only natural to talk over the results, 
or, perhaps, something entirely new 
comes up, and then, should the seeker 
find himself at loss unaided, what more 
natural than to go to one who has 
helped in a struggle with previous diffi- 
culties ? 


Professional Librarians 


Discussing the question whether li- 
brarianship may properly be called a 
“profession,” the Library Association 
Record of England analyzes the word, 
attributing to it three distinct meanings, 
and holds that it is according to the par- 
ticular sense in which the word is under- 
stood that its applicability to library work 
is to be determined. Among callings that 
may fairly be called professions, says the 
Record, are first, those having an his- 
torical, national and social distinction of 
general recognition ; secondly, those pro- 
tected by a legal register against the com- 


petition of all unauthorized persons, 
whose exclusive privileges are granted as 
a protection against moral or material 
damage to the community; and, thirdly, 
that wide range of callings “in which 
some authoritative recognition of experi- 
ence and learning serves to stamp a man 
as tried and trustworthy, and proclaims 
him as such before his fellow citizens.” 
It is clear, says the Record, that to 
neither the first nor the second of these 
classes does the librarian belong, but in 
the third he may legitimately claim a 
place as soon as well recognized stand: 
ards of work are accepted and generally 
applied. 
i ae ot 

As a means of putting library work 
more definitely on a__ professional 
basis and securing a more general 
recognition, the Record advocates 
the establishment of a national reg- 
ister of librarians to be based on 
certain tests of training, experience or 
achievement, and to include only those 
whose qualifications are obviously equal 
to those belonging to other recognized 
professions. As such a register is 
not likely to be undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment, says the editor, since, under the 
medical or legal profession, the unquali- 
fied librarian is not recognized as a real 
menace to the community, it remains for 
librarians themselves to institute a regis- 
ter which, by the force of its own merit, 
may come to be accepted by the public 
as an actual warrant of efficiency, and, 
in time, to possess such weight that li- 
brary committees will not think of en- 
gaging for. high positions an unregis- 
tered person. 

There certainly seems room for the 
appointment of a committee of librarians, 
good business men with the welfare of 
the profession at heart, to consider all 
possible forms of registration, and to 
report upon the scheme which they think 
best adapted to cause the librarian to be’ 
regarded as a professional man instead 
of, as at present, a somewhat superior 
clerk.—Librarian in New York Post, 
August 31, 1907. . 
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Library and Schools 


Three experiments successfully tested in 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Not many months ago we felt a great 
impetus toward our school work. We 
knew the school libraries placed in the 
schools distant from the library were ful- 
filling their mission, but we wished to 
bring the library and its special priv- 
ileges in some fresh way to the attention 
of the teachers. Three plans suggested 
themselves to us and they worked out 
so successfully and bore such permanent 
results that it has occurred to me that 
perhaps some busy librarian with her 
brain already in a whirl with the many 
demands on her time and strength, will 
find some suggestion in them ; description 
of the merest details involved will be 
given, for it is just this matter of de- 
tail which keeps many of us from ac- 
complishing great things. Early in the 
fall we sent to each teacher a copy of the 
following letter (stencils easily made by 
typewriter or mimeograph) : 


To the teachers of the public schools of 
Oak Park 


Do you know that the Oak Park Pub- 
lic Library grants special privileges to 
teachers ? 

Do you know that you may have a spe- 
cial teacher’s card on which you may 
draw 10 books at a time? 

Do you know that you may have a spe- 
cial library of a dozen books on any one 
subject of a particular class of books to 
circulate among your pupils for home 
use? 

Do you know that you may have a 
personal card for books on outside work 
or for “cheering up” books? 

Do you know that we have mounted 
pictures which we issue to you just as 
books; pictures on almost any subject, 
science, travel, history, art, etc. 

Do you know that if we haven’t books 
and pictures on hand, we will attempt to 
procure them if given notice in advance 
of the time when actually needed? 

Do you know that the books are ar- 
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ranged on the shelves by subjects in- 
dexed by card catalog? 

Do you know that the pictures are ar- 
ranged by subject indexed by an alpha- 
betical card index? 

Do you know that the children’s li- 
brarian will visit your room and tell 
stories or talk on any class of books in 
which you desire to arouse the interest 
of your pupils? 

Do you know that the habit of using 
the books of a public library formed when 
young proves to be a strong influence 
through life and carries on education 
long after school days are over? 

Do you know that each child in Oak 
Park ought to possess a library card on 
which he may draw books and that it lies 
within your power to bring this privi- 
lege to him by supplying application 
blanks ? 

Do you know that you may arouse 
the interest of your pupils in the best 
books by lists of titles placed on the 
blackboard and by book talks in the 
school room? It has been our experience 
that a word about a book from the 
teacher carries great weight with her pu- 
pils. 

Do you know that knowledge of the 
public library and its free circulation of 
books to all the people of Oak Park may 
be brought to the attention of the parents 
of your pupils through your interest in 
them and the library? Always have ap- 
plication blanks on hand to use when the 
opportunity offers itself. 

Do you know that our telephone num- 
ber is 373, and that you may make ar- 
rangements for your books over it? 

During the previous summer we se- 
cured through the Library Bureau 
enough copies of Miss Hewins’ Books for 
boys and girls to provide each teacher 
with a copy, checked them with our call 
numbers and sent these also to each 
teacher with the following notice pasted 
in the front in order that the work might 
be of permanent value and the list not 
misplaced. The list to be left in the room 
as a permanent part of the equipment of 
the teacher’s desk. It bore the follow- 
ing notice: 
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For the use of the teacher of Grade— 


You will be interested in looking over 
this list of books for boys and girls. With 
few exceptions the library has all the 
books mentioned. It has been checked 
up with our numbers in the margins and 
will furnish you with a printed list at 
hand of some of the books in our chil- 
dren’s room. It will be suggestive for 
books to use in connection with your 
work, for books of supplementary read- 
ing, and helpful in making suggestions 
to children of good books to read at home. 

Come or send for any books you wish. 
Evva L. Moore, Librarian, 

Oak Park public library. 


This catalog is for the use of teacher and 
pupils of this room onLty and must Not be 
taken from the room. W. H. Hatcu, Supt. 


We afterward prepared the Chicago 
public library printed list of books for 
boys for use in the same way. 

The third way of codperation was sev- 
eral informal receptions to the teachers 
in the children’s room. The evenings 
were spent in displaying and discussing 
children’s books, explaining library meth- 


. 


ods and becoming better acquainted . 


through the medium of these things and 
the relaxation of tea and the accessories. 
With flowers, tea tables and a few new 
attractive books it was all quite pleasant 
and arranged with little extra work and 
time. Many teachers have expressed 
sincé then their sincere appreciation of 
the spirit which had prompted these cor- 
dial evenings and said that they were 
much indebted to them not only for a 
warmer acquaintance with the staff, but 
for a wider knowledge of how to use the 
library. 


If we work upon marble, it will per- 
ish; if we work upon brass, time will 
efface it; but if we work upon our im- 
mortal minds, if we imbue them with 
principles—with the just fear of God 
and our fellow man—we engrave on 
those tablets something which will 
brighten to all eternity—Daniel Web- 
ster. 
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Public Libraries and School Children 


In Manchester and Salford, England, 
admirable arrangements have recently 
been made with the object of leading 
school children to make more use of the 
free libraries. Schoolmasters as well as 
librarians have recognized the advantage 
to the boys, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing rules circulated among his boys 
by the head master of a Roman Catholic 
school in Ancoats: 

Rules 

Remember that in using the library 
you are exercising one of the privileges 
conferred on you as a young citizen of 
the great City of Manchester, and you 
should, therefore, be very careful to ob- 
serve the following rules: 

I) Be clean always—in going to the 
library and in using the books. (Don’t 
let the baby—who is blamed for so much 
—tear or dirty the books). 

2) Prepare your list of books before- 
hand. ' 

a) On clean paper. 

b) In good handwriting. 

c) Each book with its author’s 
name and its proper number. 
(See your own list on the class 
notice board in the school.) 

3) Bring your books for inspection 
and for private reading every Friday 
morning. 

4) Give as little trouble as possible 
to the librarian and to the lady assist- 
ants. Be thoughtful. Don’t go when 
they are busy. Go when things are 
quiet, during the day, before 5 p. m. 

5) Don’t keep the books out longer 
than the time allowed. 

6) Books must not be borrowed for 
grown-up people on boys’ cards. The 
head master signs vouchers for the boys 
only, 

7) If you lose your card, go and tell 
the librarian at once. He will give you a 
new one. 

8) If you flit, leave your new ad- 
dress at the library. 

“Lux In TENEsRIS.” 
From Clegg’s Directory 
of booksellers, 1906, p. 410. 
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An Experiment in Self-Government* 
Eleanor F. Lewis, A. B., Northwestern uni- 
versity library, Evanston, Ill. 

As an experiment, the staff of the 
Northwestern university library has this 
year been made a self-governing body. 


a. m, to g p. m. every week day, a 
totgl of 13 hours a day. The staff con- 
sists of eight women, all college gradu- 
ates, giving full time, and of a student 
stenographer, employed by the hour. 
The head of the staff is Miss Ambrose; 


Desk Assistants. 


Names of Assistants. 8 9 10 11 12 


Monday Ps ob abnes seen eens ae | Ee eee 


Tuesday BER viccscvascnvacece . 


Wednesday Ha................ =), Saenoe 


Thursday HB.... «2.22... see 


Friday MR schbossesyeeanre (ees: (Oe be 


Saturday PETE TT Terre re 








ie | a re es | } | 


| 


! ' ! i 
In the schedules as posted, the surnames of the assistants are given in full, the lines indicating hours of 
service are drawn in volored pencil or red ink, and the vertical lines in hard black pencil. 


The conditions under which the staff 
works may be stated briefly. The li- 
brary contains 65,000 v. and about 40,- 
000 pamphlets, and is open from 8 


*Read before Illinois library association, 
Bloomington, Feb. 22, 1907. 


three are catalogers, while four work 
chiefly as desk-assistants. The catalog- 
ers cover the 10 hours, from 8 a. m. to 
6 p. m. The four desk-assistants, two 
of whom are new this year, are .re- 
quired to cover 13 hours a day, and it 
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is desirable that a new assistant should 
work with an experienced one as far 
as possible. At first glance, this may 
seem no riddle at all, but when one 
considers that the library day is seven 
and one-half hours long, and that each 
member of the staff is entitled to suit- 
able meal hours and to a half holiday 
once a week, the difficulties deepen. 
Last September (1906), Miss Am- 
brose decided to assign to the staff 
some of the burdensome details of ad- 
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proved by the librarian, they were 
posted on the bulletin boards at the 
desk, and in the cataloging room. The 
task of writing these schedules is given 
to one of the younger assistants. If 
anyone wishes a variation in her sched- 
ule for the following week, she -writes 
a brief statement of the change de- 
sired, and slips it on a certain spindle. 
On Fridays the slips are collected, and 
when the interchanges have been ar- 
ranged (if practicable), the schedules 


Catalogers, 
P 8 9 10 ll 12 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Monday Ba.. ; | | ; 
Fa | 
| | 
Wy 
| 
Tuesday REikss swe eS Grieeiyen eae | | 
Fa | | 
| | 
Right hrs aan tees 
| | 
WOONGIORY BB 6 os 0:5:555.0650:800050 J 
FG... ceccccecccocesecee | ieee 
| } | 
Ws cc ea cangarren | | | 
Thursday Ba.. | | 
a OE ES | 
Us SSE eaRCE Re | | 
| | 
Friday Ps e6as jie stnsoaerns 
reer rr er Trees | | 
| | 
i Re 
| | | 
Se a Se er 
| 
Fa. 
aj Ee eae Pere 
ministration. Acting on the sound are written and posted for the ensuing 


ethical principle that to throw a respen- 
sibility on a person is to encourage 
worthiness to bear that responsibility, 
she gave seven persons entire charge 
of our schedules, subject, of course, to 
her revision. After careful planning, 
two model schedules were evolved, one 
for the catalogers, the other for the 
desk-assistants. These schedules worked 
out by the staff are given herewith: 
When these models had been ap- 


week. However, if, as is usually the 
case, no changes are desired, then the 
model schedules, headed by the proper 
dates, are posted. After six months’ 
trial of this system, Miss Ambrose and 
all the other members of the staff are 
well pleased with the results. If a 
desk-attendant is kept at home by ill- 
ness, it is unnecessary to take the time 
of the librarian in arranging details, 
for, with the cheerfully given help of 
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the catalogers, we are able to cover the 
desk schedule. The blanks in the 
squares represent the times when the as- 
sistants are not on duty, but an exam- 
ination of the schedule for the entire 
day for each young woman concerned 
will show that she works her full time 
in each case. 

This brings me to my final point, that 
is, the esprit’ de corps, which has grown 
far stronger among us during the last 
year than was ever before the case. 
In our monthly staff meetings, over 
which each member of the staff pre- 
sides in turn, we listen to brief papers 
on library topics, then discuss freely 
these and other mooted questions of 
library policy, especially as they relate 
to us. This freedom in arranging our 
schedules and the mutual help of these 
staff meetings have established a de- 
lightful spirit of coOperation, without 
which no true self-government can 
exist. 


Lettering the Backs of Books When 
Rebound for Libraries 


John Cotton Dana, librarian, Public library, 
Newark, N. J. 


Several methods of lettering the backs 
of books are in use in libraries. The 
best is gilding. If this is well done 
with genuine gold it will remain bright 
for many years, and will stand hard 
wear better than any other style of 
marking. On leather this method 
should always be followed. Only the 
best work in gilding is worth the money 
it costs, and there is no substitute for 
gold that deserves mention. 

Gilding on cloth by hand is rather 
difficult. It does not show well on 
light-colored cloth, or on some dark 
colors. On some cloths, also, gold 
titles become quite invisible in certain 
lights, probably because of a certain 
combination in them of color and 
texture. Dark green is often quite ob- 
jectionable on this account, and the 
same is true of some shades of red, in 
cloths of a certain texture. This diffi- 
culty should be noted, and only those 


cloths used on books which are to have 
gold titles on which the letters show 
well, at whatever angle the light may 
strike them. 

The process of gilding is described 
in books on binding. It costs usually 
about two cents a line. 

Black ink is very good for lettering 
on some kinds of cloth, particularly on 
light-colored duck, canvas, bnckram, 
whether cotton or linen, and art vellum. 
The ink used should be ‘‘bookbinder’s 
title ink,’ made for the purpose. The 
letters should be large and heavy-faced 
and not set very closely together. The 
method of applying the ink is to pour 
some of it on a piece of marble and 
then to apply to the type with a rubber 
pad. As the type is cold, considerable 
pressure is necessary to make the ink 
take well. Black lettering requires 
more time than gold lettering. Black 
lettering costs about the same as gild- 
ing, say, two cents per line. 

Letters in gold are sometimes applied 
to books bound in cloth by printing 
them on a very thin piece of leather 
and then glueing the latter to the back. 
This method is also occasionally used 
on books in leather. These leather 
labels can be stamped by machinery in 
quantities, as is done for large editions 
by commercial binders, though this is 
not practicable for the ordinary library 
binder. They usually look very well 
when first applied; but it is not very 
easy to make them hold permanently. 

The better method in almost all cases 
is to letter directly on the book, no 
‘matter what material it is bound in. 

The binder should use brass type let- 
ters in most cases; they wear well 
and give a clear impression. Ordinary 
printer’s type will do excellent work 
for a time. Brass type costs from 10 
to 20 cents per letter, common type 
from one to five dollars per font, ac- 
cording to size and number of types. 
The best style-for ordinary use is con- 
densed gothic. A heavy-faced Roman, 
like Jensen, is sometimes good, and on 
larger books looks very well in capi- 
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tals and small letters. Use as large 
letters as the back of the book will per- 
mit. Reduce the number of words in 
- titles to the lowest possible num- 
er. 

Samples of type well adapted to Iet- 
tering in gold on the backs of books: 


Sample 1—Gothic condensed, 12 point. 


CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Free for the people 


Sample 2—Facade condensed, 18 point. 


CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Eee [Or the people 


Sample 3—Howland, 18 point. 


CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Free for the people 


Titles can be printed on paper also 
and the paper then pasted or glued on. 
This plan is not at all satisfactory for 
books which are to have much use, as 
the paper soon gets soiled and is very 
apt to peel off. 

Many libraries have bound books in 
light-colored cloth, usually art vellum, 
and then lettered them by hand with 
india-ink. The result is not very satis- 
factory. The time taken in lettering 
them neatly is considerable; the letters 
soon get soiled and illegible, and even 
if very well done they look cheap and 
home-made. At the ordinary cost of 
gilding, about two cents per line, 
hand lettering is almost as expensive 
as gilding if the cost of the time spent 
on it is fairly estimated. Then, to 
make them legible, the cloth chosen 
must be so light in color that it soon 
shows the results of handling and be- 
comes dingy and disreputable. A dark 
cloth of the best quality and gold let- 
ters pay best. 

On books bound in dark cloth or 
leather, numbers can be written in 
white ink. Some librarians find this plan 
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quite satisfactory. The method is this: 
The place for the number being lo- 
cated, wash the varnish away from it 
with a clean, dampened cloth with a 
weak solution of ammonia water, and 
allow to dry. Then write the letter 
with a fine camel’s hair brush, - about 
No. 2 in size. David’s white letterine 
is one of the best white inks. White 
ink is very difficult to manage, usually 
wears off soon, and even if very care- 
fully put on gives a book the same cheap 
and home-made look as does black letter- 
ing by hand. 

Labels should always be put at least 
four inches from the bottom of the 
back, the tail, that they may not be 
soiled or worn off in handling. They 
should be marked with india-ink in 
large, plain figures. On many books 
it will pay to have them gilded, as 
when thus put on they do not detract 
from the book’s appearance and look 
well for an indefinite time. If labels 
are used, put them on as follows: The 
place for the label being located, wash 
away the varnish from that place a 
little with a clean cloth dampened with 
water and ammonia. If the book is thin 
cut the label before it is put on, so that 
it does not quite reach the edges of the 
back. If the book is so thin that there 
would not be sufficient room for the book 
number on a label cut it to fit it, place the 
label on the upper left corner of the 
front cover. Press the label tightly 
and evenly down until it sticks firmly 
all over. This is most important. Use 
Dennison’s round gummed labels. 
These, being round, present no corners 
to be easily ruffed up. They are free 
from lines around the border, so their 
whole surface is available for the book 
number. They can be had in several 
sizes, 

Lay out a scheme for marking books, 
and then make model labels to be fol- 
lowed in marking fiction, classed books, 
reference books, juveniles, magazines, 
etc., so that the same kinds of com- 
binations of letters and figures will al- 
ways be written in the same way. 
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A Note on Work for Children 


In the February number of Library 
World Miss Gilbert of Public libraries, 
Fulham, England, had a most excellent 
article on children’s departments in mu- 
nicipal libraries. The writer took a 
broad view of work for children in li- 
braries and treated the subject in a 
clear and intelligent manner. The be- 
ginning of the article, however, seemed 
to be particularly unfortunate. It read 
as follows: 


America has claimed, and by a few British 
libraries the claim has been acknowledged, to 
be the pioneer of the majority of modern ideals 
and ways for the uplifting of mankind, and 
especially is it claimed that librarianship as a 
profession is more specialized there than in 
Great Britain. This is particularly so in the 
American juvenile. libraries; in fact, the cult 
of children’s libraries has attained to so great 
a science that it has been, and is still, a mania. 

The libraries are being converted into 
nurseries, where the librarian can mingle the 
duties of nurse, entertainer and lecturer; ad- 
mirable from an American child’s view, but 
from the standpoint of British librarianship, 
rather out of place. 


This seemed such a different strain 
from the rest of the article that I felt 
constrained to write Miss Gilbert and 
ask in what way she disapproved of 
American methods of conducting chil- 
dren’s libraries. She replied to my let- 
ter as follows: 


In response to your query my reasons are 
these: I do not think it is a necessary part 
of the work of any children’s library to en- 
courage the children to come for what they 
can get apart from intellectual benefit. I be- 
lieve it is the custom in many parts of 
America to give children sweets, etc. in 
order to attract them to the library, and from 
a statement made in an article by a lady 
librarian in the December number of Harper’s 
Magazine for 1906, a Christmas tree is deco- 
rated in some of these libraries, presents and 
sweetmeats given from it to the children. Does 
not this seem a wrong way to encourage chil- 
dren to come to the library? Encourage them 
by kindness and proper attention to their 
“bookish” wants by every legitimate way, but 
to turn a library into a place where the chil- 
dren can have sweets given to them, their faces 
washed and scratches or various other minor 
wounds incidental to child life attended to does 
not, from the standpoint of librarianship as 
I understand it, seem right or proper; a 
library is not a créche. 

Then with regard to “the story hour,” made 
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famous by the Pittsburgh library, this appears 


to me to be treading very much in the 
province of the school teacher. A children’s 
librarian ought to do everything possible in 
his or her power to supplement the work of 
the schools by making the books available and 
as well known as possible, but I do not think 
it is a necessary qualification for that librarian 
to possess the power of story-telling, nor do 
I think much good is gained by such a prac- 
tice, and for what are school teachers if not 
to teach by word of mouth and explain things 
to the children? 

The last point I frankly admit needs dis- 
cussion, but with regard to the former it is a 
practice with which I heartily disagree. 

May I, in closing, express, with the excep- 
tion of these two points, my sincere admira- 
tion of American libraries and_ librarians, 
especially of the latter, to whom is due much 
that is good in modern library work and 
worthy of emulation. 

Miss Gilbert closes her article in 
Library World with the following: 

Melvil Dewey once said that to tell a child 
he must “do this” or “not do that” was like 
the Sunday-school teacher who said to his 
class: “Little children, love one another— 
confound you!” More need not be said—the 
inference is obvious. 

It may be that some American chil- 
dren’s librarian would like to discuss this 
subject with Miss Gilbert. The last sen- 
tence of her article does not seem to 
apply in this case. 

ONE INTERESTED. 


Some Stories That Most Girls Like 


Launcelot and Elaine, by Tennyson. 

The story of one of King Arthur’s Knights 
and Elaine, told in poetry. 

Lorna Doone, by Blackmore. 

Tells how Lorna was adopted by the robber 
Doones and how John Ridd determined to 
rescue her. 

Marjorie Daw, by Aldrich. 

A famous short story with an unexpected 
ending. 

Uncle Remus stories, by Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

About Brer Rabbit and de tar baby, How 
Brer Rabbit fool Brer Fox wid de calamus 

Mill on the Floss, by Cross. 

Story of a brother and his sister, Maggie 
Tolliver, of whom some one has said that 
no man of spirit could help falling in love 
with her. 

Free Public library, Newark, N. J., 
November, 1906. 














Suggestions for A. L. A. Revision 
Committee 


It is to be presumed that the commit- 
tee on revision of the constitution will 
be glad to receive suggestions; and if a 
radical one is contemplated a discussion 
in Pupiic Lrpraries during the year 
might save valuable time when the re- 
vision comes to be considered at con- 
vention. 

Members of the council are usually 
the more distinguished library people, 
and for that very reason more or less 
out of touch with the real personnel of 
the association, hence their nominations 
for executive officers and council are not 
always eminently desirable. Now, in 
order to give every member, whether 
present at the convention or not, an op- 
portunity to express a choice, the first 
part of Section 3 of the by-laws might 
be amended to read: 

The treasurer shall send printed blanks for 
nominations to each member of the association 
at least three weeks before each annual con- 
vention, said blanks to be filled out and re- 
turned promptly. Votes thus received to be 
tabulated and presented to the council at its 
first meeting at the annual conference. The 
two names for each office having the largest 
number of votes shall be declared the regular 
nominees, 


An Oxp A. L. A. MEMBER. 


Notice to Librarians and Children’s 
Librarians 


At the business meeting of the chil- 
dren’s librarians’ section it was moved 
and carried that librarians be asked to 
send copies of all lists on children’s 
reading to the chairman of the section 
at the time of issue. 

These lists are to be turned over event- 
ually to the A. L. A. All children’s li- 
brarians are asked to send their names 
and present addresses to the secretary. 


Officers: Chairman, HANNAH ELLIs, 
Public library, Madison, Wis. 


Secretary, Mary E. DousMAN, 
Public library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Harper Black and White Prints 


To save them from being sold as old 
paper, the Pratt institute free library has 
purchased the remnant of the Harper 
black and white prints, formerly sold by 
Helman-Taylor. There are 1605 pic- 
tures altogether ; some are of very slight 
value, but others are capital for bulletin 
material or for portrait collections. The 
complete set will be sent to any address 
for $5, transportation to be paid by pur- 
chaser. Single prints will be sold for 
half a cent. There have been made up 
some sets as follows: 

Animals and birds, 80 pictures, 25 
cents, 

Cloud effects, 13 pictures, 5 cents. 

Pictures, statues, etc., 335 pictures, 
$1.25. 

Modern orchestra illustrated, 23 pic- 
tures, Io cents. 

Vanity fair illustrations, 47 illustra- 
tions, 15 cents, 

Ships, 11 pictures, 5 cents. 

Joan of Arc, 36 pictures, 15 cents. 

United States (including buildings and 
historical scenes), 135 pictures, 50 cents. 

Foreign lands, 384 pictures, $1.50. 

Story of the Rhinegold, 10 pictures, 
5 cents. 

Portraits, 405 pictures, $1.50. 

It is usually cheaper to order without 
seeing the pictures and to throw away 
the undesirable ones. All orders should 
be addressed to Pratt institute free li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E. G. Routzahn, in charge of the Bu- 
reau of social and civic exhibits at the 
Jamestown exposition, will be glad to aid 
those interested in the same at the expo- 
sition, and he will endeavor to give such 
persons accurate information regarding 
these exhibits as well as the general fea- 
tures of the exposition. 

Mr Routzahn may be addressed at the 
Social economy building on the exposi- 
tion grounds, 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has an interesting exhibit relating to 
children’s work in this building, 
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It is earnestly expected that all those 
interested in library matters in the Mid- 
dle west will begin now to plan at- 
tendance at the A. L. A. meeting next 
summer, resolved to contribute something 
to its pleasure and efficiency. A special 
duty devolves in relation to this meeting. 
It will be remembered that the Waukesha 
meeting (the last time the A. L. A. met 
in this region) occurred in a most un- 
favorable bit of hot weather, making it 
impossible for either hosts or guests to 
rise fully to the occasion. Minnetonka 
will afford an opportunity to reclaim the 
time. Then, too, it must be remembered 
that a large number this year were 
eager to go to Ottawa in 1908, and it 
behooves the librarians in this region to 
show the advantages that lie in the 
choice of Minnetonka. 

Timeliness of contributions desirable.— 
“About once in so often,’ as Mrs 
Ruggles remarked, some one writes to 
Pusiic Lipraries that he did not send 
in certain desired contributions because 
he understood that Pustic Lipraries 
did not desire to publish the same ma- 
terial that appeared in Library Journal. 
We have made so many corrections of 
this erroneous idea privately, without 
apparent effect, that we desire to say in 
this public way that it does not state the 
facts. We desire to say further that we 
want the library news and it is not news 
when it has already appeared in print 
somewhere else, sometime before. 


Heretofore certain precedence was 
taken by the Library Journal because 
the latter was the official organ of the 
A. L, A. But it no longer occupies that 
position. Its resignation of the title was 
offered and accepted by the council and 
afterward by the association at Ashe- 
ville. Later the matter of reconsidera- 
tion was presented to the new executive 
board, but, as they did not reach a unani- 
mous agreement regarding it, the first 
action of the council stands. Thus the 
two journals are now in a osition to ac- 
cept or reject whatever material comes 
to them according to the judgment of 
their respective editors. 

Puscic Lipraries wants and will pre- 
sent concise statements of everything of 
interest to the library profession, but 
wants it timely and at least, within the 
same month that it appears anywhere 
else. 

Binding for libraries— Librarians — will 
look with much interest on the plan of 
Mr Emerson, of Philadelphia, to teach 
bookbinding through correspondence. 
There certainly has been a growing de- 
mand for instruction in bookbinding in 
the last few years and with small oppor- 
tunity for librarians to become familiar 
with the principles that underlie good 
bookbinding. 

The plan followed in East Orange, 
N. J., has excited considerable interest 
and a number of inquiries have come to 
Pustic LrprariEs asking if some such 
plan for studying binding could not be 
followed more generally (see P. L. 12; 
236-237). This plan of Mr Emerson is 
still another scheme but expresses a need 
that has been felt. 

The Cleveland public library has been 
more than satisfied with the experiment 
of having a supervisor of binding in the 
library, and this is an office which will 
doubtless extend its work in time, to 
most of the large libraries in the coun- 
try. 

Many libraries would find it profitable 
to engage the service of someone com- 
petent to oversee this work. The -plan 
of having on the staff one familiar with 














good bookbinding whose duty it will be 
to keep watch over the stock, see that 
books are sent to the bindery at the 
proper time and will decide from the 
use of the volumes the kind of binding 
suitable, is a most excellent one. A sav- 
ing of a considerable amount in many 
instances is possible by careful super- 
vision of this work. It would be possi- 
ble, and also advantageous, if several 
libraries in adjoining communities should 
combine and secure the services of one 
competent to render such service, thus 
giving employment all the time and at a 
salary which would make it possible for 
the libraries to enjoy the service of a 
capable person in this position. 

Mr Brett of the Cleveland public li- 
brary reports that they find their super- 
visor of bookbinding saves them one- 
third to one-half of what it formally cost. 


A. L. A. and state associations.—[t is 
a matter of considerable gratification to 
librarians generally, that arrangements 
have been made by which it will be pos- 
sible for Arthur E. Bostwick, president 
of the American library association, to 
visit several state library associations in 
October. Aside from the fact that Dr 
Bostwick himself is always a_ helpful 
and welcome visitor at library meetings, 
and that he has a wide circle of friends 
among library workers generally, it is a 
very wise movement on the part of the 
association authorities to have the A. .L. 
A, representative at the smaller gather- 
ings of librarians at their state associa- 
tion. 

Pusiic Lipraries made a plea for 
some such arrangement as this among 
its first utterances on library extension, 
and fully believes that the fact that the 
value of such a plan is becoming better 
appreciated is evidence of the added 
strength and growth of the associations. 
It would be a matter of sincere regret if 
the mistaken notion of a few of the lead- 
ing members—a very few, but still pres- 
ent—that the association is already too 
large and that its membership would bet- 
ter be restricted than increased, should 
prevail. It is to be hoped that an in- 
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creased membership of effective persons 
will result from the visits ‘of the presi- 
dent of the A, L. A. 

Dr Bostwick may be assured of a cor- 
dial welcome and hearty greetings in his 
itinerary through the Middle west. Per- 
sonally, he has been a source of help- 
fulness for the past 1o years to libra- 
rians of every grade who have been so 
fortunate as to come in contact with him 
in his efforts for library betterment. 

His itinerary is as follows: October 9, 
Nebraska and Iowa library associations, 
Council Bluffs; October 1o, Kansas li- 
brary association, Newton; October 15, 
Missouri library association, Warrens- 
burg; October 17, Indiana library asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; October 18, Ohio 
library association, Columbus. 


An Open Letter to Illinois Librarians 


The effort made by those interested 
last winter to secure state aid for the 
development of library progress in IlIli- 
nois failed. The need of help for the 
small libraries and in the communities 
without library service has not grown 
less in the meantime, 

A meeting of the executive board 
of the Illinois state library association, 
with such members of the council as were 
present, was held at Asheville last May. 
It was the opinion of those present that 
an obligation to better conditions, as 
far as possible, rested on the [Illinois 
library association. The president was 
empowered to take such action and to 
plan such work as would tend to give 
assistance to the small libraries far from 
the center of library activity and with 
insufficient means to come into com- 
munication with the larger library meet- 
ings. Acting on this authority, the presi- 
dent prepared a letter which was sent 
to 50 libraries in the state of Illinois, 
stating the conditions and the need of 
betterment, and asking for a contribu- 
tion of at least $5 for the purpose of 
holding library institutes at convenient 
places throughout the state within the 
next year, 

At the present writing 14 libraries 
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have responded with the contribution 
asked for. One library board sent $10. 
This is a small sum with which to do 
really effective work, but it is the inten- 
tion to begin, even in a small way, in 
the hope that results may grow from it. 

It is proposed to divide the state into 
from six to eight districts having a 
library center where the institute may 
be held. The tentative plan for the in- 
stitutes provides for a morning session 
devoted to a round-table discussion of 
library problems, intended for those who 
are actually engaged in library service. 
There will be no papers at this meeting, 
but the work will be entirely informal, 
and it is hoped that it will lead to good 
results for those whose equipment is 
small or provision meager. 

In the afternoon the round-table dis- 
cussions will be continued, and to these 
will be invited members of clubs, asso- 
ciations, unions, or whatever organiza- 
tion may be represented in the com- 
munity where the institute is held. Later 
in the afternoon a special meeting for 
teachers and high school students will 
be held, where a discussion of common 
problems may be taken up. 

A public meeting will be held at night. 
to which the citizens of the place and 
the surrounding community will be in- 
vited. It is hoped to have at this meet- 
ing a speaker familiar with library con- 
ditions, who shall point out the oppor- 
tunities offered by a library and shall 
endeavor to arouse an interest in and 
sentiment on the part of local people in 
the movement to make available the IIli- 
nois State library and its machinery for 
the state work and to make friends gen- 
erally for the library cause throughout 
Illinois, 

This is the plan proposed, although 
not decided upon. Any _ objections, 
amendments, corrections or suggestions 
of any kind will be gratefully received 
and those interested in this problem are 
requested to contribute their help to its 
solution, Mary EILeen AHERN, 

President, Illinois library association. 

Care of Pustic Liprartes, Chicago. 


A. L. A. Subject Headings 


In the January number of this jour- 
nal there appeared a series of questions 
intended to draw out opinions from 
active catalogers on the scope and char- 
acter of the forthcoming edition of A. 
L. A. subject headings. The answers 
indicate very clearly that the catalogers 
want all they can get in scope without 
advance in price. This practically calls 
for a list which shall serve somewhat 
as a checklist as well as a guide. There 
is also a decided expression in favor 
of eliminating all appendix material 
and embodying its contents in the main 
list with one typical illustration and 
cross-references, explanatory matter to 
appear in an intreduction. The detailed 
suggestions would fill all the space al- 
lowed for this article; but it is more 
profitable to use the opportunity for 
securing information on certain marked: 
tendencies toward needed changes not 
often noted or heeded by catalogers. 

The editor has felt deeply the need 
of basing this third edition upon the ex- 
periences of thoughtful loan and refer- 
ence workers, who have tried to satisfy 
the calls of readers with the catalogs 
constructed upon the usages of the past 
20 years. The time has been long 
enough and the card catalogs have be- 
come sufficiently permanent and wide- 
spread in use to furnish a body of tes- 
timony as to how well the old codes are 
working at the points of contact with 
the reader. 

Wherever possible, therefore, the edi- 
tor has made a special effort during the 
months spent in copying annotations to 
arrange also for daily conferences with 
the heads of loan and reference de- 
partments and with heads of branch 
libraries, gathering their testimony as to 
how the readers phrase their questions 
and where they instinctively look in the 
catalog, the purposes for which they use 
their material, the extent to which the 
specialist or bibliographically-trained 
person figures in the daily constitutency, 
and the adequacy of existing headings 
for present needs. In all cases, definite 
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subject headings have been chosen 
around which to gather this testimony 
and thereby secure a basis for the gen- 
eralizations which follow. Some of 
the tendencies—tidal drifts—which ap- 
pear as the result of these conferences 
with those who meet the people are: 

1 That the average adult, intelligent 


American who patronizes the public li- 
brary thinks the subject first and its ap- 
plication to particular place second, ex- 
cept in certain lines which are insepa- 
rable from the place in significance and 
concerning which information is never 
desired for comparative study; e. g. Rail- 
roads—U. S.; but U. S.—History. This 
confirms the principle laid down by the 
A. L. A. committee in 1893, but not ex- 
emplified in the previous editions of sub- 
ject headings. 

2 That this same public takes our own 
country’s name for granted and almost 
uniformly thinks of and looks for the 
particular department or bureau directly 
under that department’s or bureau’s 
naine (e. g. Agricultural department— 
U. S.). But in the case of foreign coun- 
tries the country is thought of first (e. g. 
France—Chamber of deputies), except 
the English Parliament which is thought 
of as Parliament—England. 

3 That the reader practically never 
distinguishes between a country, state 
or city used as author and the same 
used as subject or as title; and that his 
needs will be vastly better served by 
bringing all three into one file and con- 
structure the headings whether author, 
subject or title, to facilitate that ar- 
rangement. is 

4 That the reader really does in the 
main have specific and definite wants, 
though he (most often she) frequently 
tries to obscure them in his questions. 
That, on the whole, the catalog will do 
well to make its entries as specific as the 
reader’s wants are. In vocabulary the 
reader is generally governed by the ex- 
tent to which the newspapers, the maga- 
zines and his associates use the generic 
for the specific term; e. g. a majority of 
readers will call for Insurance and look 
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for it in the catalog when they really 
want Life insurance. Here it would be 
more useful to collect all phases as sub- 
divisions of Insurance rather than to 
scatter them through the alphabet under 
Life, Fire, Accident, etc. The one possi- 
ble exception is Workingmen’s. insur- 
ance, On the other hand, Wireless te- 
legraphy, Reinforced concrete, etc., are 
terms called for, looked for, and thought 
of as entities in themselves with but lit- 
tle regard to the generic terms teleg- 
raphy or concrete. Such information is 
better kept under the specific terms. 
The principle is reducible to this: How 
closely does the reader actually classify 
the subject in his own thought (but not 
necessarily his language) to cover his 
own needs? This, rather than consist- 
ency, should govern the closeness of en- 
try in the catalog. It must rest upon 
what the reader really does think and 
not upon what you believe he ought to 
think, nor upon what you vaguely hope 
he may be brought to think if you edu- 
cate him long enough. 

5 That the reader positively refuses 
to be educated by any catalog. He 
doesn’t want his vocabulary increased— 
at least not in that forced way—and 
when you try, you succeed in enlarging it 
only along the line of profanity. But 
he does want vital information—the 
spirit which quickeneth, not the letter 
which killeth—and the more quickly 
you get him to it and to exactly the 
right information, the more he will be 
likely to extend his research to related 
and including subjects. 

6 That the classes of readers who pat- 
ronize average public libraries, as a rule, 
are intelligent in desires and compre- 
hensions, but untrained in methods of 
bibliographic research or in the use of 
card catalogs. Furthermore, that there 
is no prospect of this condition ever 
changing so long as the chief concern of 
sane and healthy-minded Americans lies 
out among people and things rather than 
in books and dreams; nor so long as 
children continue to be born into the 
world who must be met and helped on 
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the plane where they are—of undevel- 
oped faculties and unexplored opportu- 
nities—be the child 1o or 4o years of age. 
These constitute the ever-flowing stream 
of the public library’s constituency, 
changing in individuals but not in condi- 
tion. Their wants are generally specific, 
confined to just one small phase of the 
larger subject and they are impatient of 
material which does not instantly tell 
them just what they want to know. Any 
attempt at this stage to force the larger 
or more comparative view of the subject 
is an impertinence. It cannot and will 
not be taken in until the smaller want has 
been filled and the new energy generated 
thereby begins to crave something more 
comprehensive and explanatory of causes. 
This seems to be one of the reasons for 
discontent concerning subjects which are 
so bewildering in a card catalog by rea- 
son of their great bulk. Other reasons 
may be found in the lack of sufficient 
guides and in the tendency to file a sub- 
ject with subdivisions by its punctuations 
rather than by its alphabetic succession of 
phases. 

The foregoing conditions find partial 
remedy in such suggestions as the follow- 
ing (suggestions made to me with bated 
breath and painful misgivings lest they be 
thought unscholarly or lacking in dignity 
or traitorous to the educational idea, but 
with full acknowledgment that they rep- 
resent the reader’s habitual mode of 
thought and of search in the catalog) : 
The removal of important wars and 
epoch-making eras from the country to 
the specific name; e. g. American revolu- 
tion, instead of U. S.—History—Revolu- 
tion; and similar treatment for Civil war, 
U. S., Reconstruction, U. S., French 
Revolution, etc., just as is already sanc- 
tioned and practiced for the minor wars 
and events, leaving “See” reference cards 
under U. S.—History. 

An analogous suggestion has met the 
approval of reference workers where pre- 
sented—the reconstruction and simplifi- 
cation of language headings as follows. 
Composition, English; Grammar, Eng- 
lish; Dictionaries, English, etc., instead 
otf English language—Composition, 


English language—Grammar, etc. But 
French composition, Spanish grammar, 
German dictionaries, etc. 

Still another suggestion meets ready 
approval respecting the usage and needs 
of the mass of readers, but is accom- 
panied with more or less fear of prece~ 
dent, viz: the entry of literary forms 
under the form name instead of the liter- 
ature’s name; e. g. American literature, 
English literature, etc ; but Poetry, Amer- 
ican; Essays, English; Orations, French; 
Humor and wit, American; letters, Eng- 
lish; Satire, French; Newspapers, Ger- 
man (or Germany) ; Periodicals, Jtalian 
(or Italy), etc. Still another suggestion 
has been made: to combine American and 
English forms in one inclusive heading 
for Poetry, Essays, Drama, etc., but 
keeping the headings, American liter- 
ature and English literature, separate. 


The foregoing observations are those 


most important and far-reaching in tidal 
effects and are given without any effort 
to state fully the causes as they rest in 
human conditions in our American de- 
mocracy.’ Before the editor or the ad- 
visory committee or the Publishing Board 
can take definite action we must know 
how widespread these tendencies are and 
how permanently they enter into the con- 
stituency of the average public library 
of from 3000 to 100,000 volumes. The 
university and the specialist’s library, as 
well as the very great central public li- 
braries of the country, have not the same 
constituency or the same problems and 
therefore will not be affected by codes or 
suggestions needed for the average pub- 
lic library (including branch libraries in 
large cities). 

Will those who meet the public in the 
libraries of the latter class kindly take 
the time within a month to make tests or 
to give the results of previous years of 
experience on the foregoing suggestions. 
If this effort to ascertain what is needed 
at the point of contact brings in suff- 
ciently wide response to justify the space 
given in the journal, the editor hopes to 
submit a few more questions on definite 
subjects during November and Decem- 
ber. Bear in mind that it is not valuable 














to learn “how we do in our library,” 
but to know how your readers wish you 
would do when they tell you the truth 
without compliments. 

The fact that these suggestions are 
presented is no evidence that they will be 
embodied in the new edition. That must 
rest upon whether you let us know the 
tendencies among the mass of your pa- 
trons. The fear of how your answer 
may affect the future work in your own 
library, or how much it may run counter 
to things supposed to be scholarly, or 
how greatly it may disturb dignity and 
consistency is not relevant. The new edi- 
tian need not interfere in the least with 
catalogs already established on the past 
editions. Its service is primarily to the 
libraries just beginning or reorganizing 
and to those established libraries in need 
of help on growing subjects. The 
scholarly and the dignified qualities will 
receive their due share of attention at 
the right point; but this is not the time 
nor the place for them when they inter- 
fere with the editor’s ability to get at 
the real facts of the case as seen and 
felt by the readers and those who serve 
them. 

Especially is it desirable to hear from 
those librarians who are in small centers, 
whether village or branch libraries, pro- 
vided the center is a growing one and 
provided the librarian is also a growing 
one who thinks with both head and heart. 
heart. Please consider this as a per- 
sonal visit to your library and a per- 
sonal request for vour experiences. 

EsTHER CRAWFORD. 

34 Newberry st., Boston, Mass. 


The A. L. A. Catalog and German 
Literature 


The May-June issue of Blatter ftr 
Volksbibliotheken und Lesehallen con- 


tains some interesting strictures upon 
the A. L. A. catalog. 

The writer, while appreciating the 
importance of the work and its great 
value to anyone in need of a list of the 
books, 


best deprecates the fact that 
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German literature, including fiction, is 
represented by only 44 works. 

He says that the selections made are 
mortifying, and it seems incredible that 
the authors and titles chosen were se- 
lected with the same care and biblio- 
graphical exactitude which character- 
izes the rest of the volume. 

One is inclined to sympathize with 
the writer as one reads the list of Ger- 
man fiction, which I venture to give: 

Auerbach—On the heights. 

Villa on the Rhine. 
Carlyle—German romance. 
Ebers—Cleopatra. _ 

Egyptian princess. 
Homo sum. 
Uarda. 

Goethe—Wilhelm Meister. 

Eugenie, John—Gold Elsie. 

Little Moorland princess. 
The old Mamselle’s secret. 
The second wife. 

La Motte, Fouque—Undine and other tales. 

Raspé—Surprising adventures of Baron 

Munchhausen. Two editions. 
Rosegger—The forest schoolmaster. 

Round table of the representative 

German Catholic novelist. 

Scheffel—Ekkehard. 

Spyri—Heidi. 

Rico and Wiseli. 

Sudermann—Dame Care. 

Wyss—Swiss Family Robinson. 
Twenty-two titles of German prose fic- 
tion, and of that number there are four 
of Ebers, four of Eugenie John, two 
editions of Raspé and three juveniles! 

The writer asserts that the newer 
German literature is adequately trans- 
lated into English and ought to have 
been represented, but if it seemed wiser 
not to include it, the list ought to have 
been curtailed still more rather than 
that so poor a showing should have 
been made, since this selection of Ger- 
man literature in the A. L. A. catalog 
would, in many cases, be the only tie 
which binds the German-American to 
the intellectual life of his fatherland. 

BEATRICE WINSER. 


A novel can be read as a work of:-art, 
as a mirror of modern thought and 
ideas, and as a reflection of the deepest 
truths about human nature. 
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Vertical File 
Kate Louise wee o aes library, Newark, 


The vertical file has a place in li- 
braries and households as well as in 
the business office. It is a sert of 
“catch all” or handy place in which to 
drop the odds and ends of information 
difficult to keep but too good to be lost; 
not needed at the moment, but which 
one imagines will be needed some day. 

Both libraries and households have 
gone through the puzzling experience 
of accumulating lists, recipes, manuals, 
pamphlets, broadsides, catalogs, newspa- 
per and magazine clippings and all those 
other things which one has not the cour- 
age to destroy, but for which there does 
not seem to be a logical place in the 
establishment. 

We hoard for fear of those moments 
of depression later when nothing would 
be so much of a boon to our mental 
bureau of information as just those 
things which passed away from us. On 
the other hand, we save with misgiving, 
remembering the definition of economy : 
depriving one’s self of necessities to- 
day in order to have something unneces- 
sary tomorrow. 

There is a dimly formulated fore- 
boding that, just because we are main- 
taining a vertical file, we are daily put- 
ting ourselves through a useless routine 
of classifying, noting and filing of a 
mass of material, much of which we 
may never need, in order to save time 
in the future should any of the ques- 
tions ever chance to come up which that 
material could answer. 

When one conducts a vertical file 
there is the same temptation to stock it 
that besets the collector in any line. It 
gets to be too easy to put things there, 
and as a result there is oppressive bulk 
and much “dead wood.” 

In the Public library of Newark, 
N. J., material is filed in folders made 
of No. I tag manila paper, cut into 
pieces about 11x18 inches in size. One 
end is so turned up against the other 
as to make a receptacle 11x9!4 inches. 


The front fold is a half inch shorter 
than the back one, and this leaves a 
margin exposed on the back one, 
whereon the subject of that folder is 
written. As the folders are filed verti- 
cally in boxes the titles show at the top 
of each one. 

In case one cannot afford the reg- 
ular vertical file cases, home-made boxes 
will serve. These boxes may be of 
stout cardboard, covered with black 
cloth, each holding about 200 well- 
stocked folders, each folder containing 
from one to 20 articles. 

The kinds of things a library desires 
to keep are: 

1) Lists. These may be of books, 
articles and topics made out for 
schools, clubs and individuals. Precau- 
tion must be taken to date everything 
and add new material as time goes on, 
and one should not fall back upon these 
aids when they are back numbers. 
After a time much of it may be weeded 
out. 

2) Programs for study clubs, and 
courses of reading or study. When 
once done the same may be used by the 
program maker as suggestions for other 
occasions, or may serve as hints for 
similar work to other inquirers on this 
subject. This material also must be 
kept fresh and up to date. 

3) Newspaper clippings and the like. 
The information from this source is 
generally popular and useful because 
of its condensed style. At the time 
when several clubs were studying immi- 
gration our most attractive article was a 
half page of the Springfield Republican 
on Chinese immigration. It was in con- 
stant use by both sides of the debate in 
three clubs at one time. Sometimes the 
only material one can get at the time 
of a discovery, new invention or an 
event is the newspaper account. The 
danger is in keeping this when better 
material may be found in magazines, 
articles, books and encyclopedias. 

4) Pamphlets. Each library has its 
own problem about pamphlets and its 
own individual solution. The Newark 
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library has a pamphlet collection; but 


occasionally, as when one of these docu-* 


ments is a treatise on a subject fre- 
quently asked for in the reference de- 
partment, it is put in the vertical file 
‘until the popular demand is over. 

The publications of the American 


civic association, the Society for univer-. 


sity extension, and syllabi of courses 
given by universities and lecturers, be- 
cause of their suggestiveness in program 
making, should be easily available; but 
they have proven to be too bulky for the 
file, so a pamphlet box is used for them, 
and kept near at hand. Catalogs have 
also- been a bit of a problem; but the 
Newark library has given up shelf space 
to these and they are filed in stout boxes 
and plainly labeled. There are here 
catalogs of art dealers, schools, societies, 
exhibitions, books and museums; trade 
catalogs, publishers, colleges and 
schools. With rare exceptions these 
need not appear in the vertical file. 

It has been argued by the delivery 
department assistants that the book lists 
prepared by other libraries are rarely 
of use, because people wish to see only 
the names of those books available in 
our own library, and it is easier to make 
a direct selection from our own shelves 
or catalogs than from a list compiled 
elsewhere. In answer to this it may be 
said that the value of these specially 
prepared lists is that they are selected 
books, and with them the user of our 
catalog is often able to make a good 
selection. Then, too, many of these lists 
take up a subject in its different aspects 
and thus save much searching through 
our own catalogs to cover the same 
ground. 

In general we may say that the verti- 
cal file is mainly for book lists, for 
newspaper clippings, and for programs 
of our own compilation or those made 
by others. A few other things may be 


allowed to slip in when found to be 
more convenient there than elsewhere. 
The success of the file of course depends 
entirely on the good judgment and dis- 
cretion of the filer. 
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In a few years’ time it may prove to 
have accumulated a mass of unused 
stuff ; or it may have justified itself over 
and over. If skillfully made the public 
will ask often for just the kind of 
treasure the filer has preserved. 

Like a dictionary, the file is its own 
index; but at times cross references to 
the headings used are necessary, es- 
pecially when certain bulletins have in- 
cluded several topics under one heading; 
such as, Holidays, including Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, etc. 

Therefore a sort of emergency card 
catalog has been made up which in- 
dexes these cross references (for ex- 
ample: Thanksgiving, see Holidays, 
vertical file), and at the same time it 
has served other purposes as well. Into 
this catalog are put short notes about 
people, events and things, which have 
been cut from the printed page and 
are brief enough to be pasted on the 
catalog card and filed away with a sub- 
ject heading. Book numbers on a sub- 
ject which may come up each year in 
clubs or schools may be copied on cards 
under the subject heading, and kept in 
this index instead of in the bulkier verti- 
cal file to save space. It is hoped that 
much of this material may some day 
be included in the regular catalog. 

A need grew up in the library for a 
place where one could keep track of 
the things and places and events in the 
library itself, and this card index has 
gradually become the depository of mis- 
cellaneous information that cannot be 
found indexed in the regular catalog. 
For instance, it gives the box, the room, 
the cabinet and the shelf where one 
may find the mounted pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Japanese prints, the Diirer 
portfolios, or the art dealers’ catalogs; 
thus the newest messenger who reads 
may run, and we are all able to hold 
the eel of our current events by the 
tail, at least for a time. 


The library and its contents are the 
only elements of a university that are 
permanent. Everything else changes. 
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The New Library Policy of U. S. 
Bureau of Education 


The new Commissioner of tducation, 
E. E. Brown, has laid plans to largely 
increase the usefulness of the library in 
that department and to bring it into 
closer relation with the development of 
the Library of Congress and the other 
government libraries, 

William Dawson Johnston began his 
service as librarian of the Bureau of 
Education on the first of September. 
The task immediately before him is the 
reorganization of the library, with a 
view, first, to rendering it more useful 
in the preparation of the reports and 
other publications of the Bureau; sec- 
ondly, to facilitating the investigation of 
educational problems by advanced stu- 
dents, teachers, educational administra- 
tors, public commissions and legislative 
committees ; thirdly, to doing what can 
be done from this center in the way of 
promoting the efficiency of school li- 
braries and the codperation between 
public schools and public libraries gen- 
erally. 

The Library of Congress has come to 
be an effective center for the whole 
library development of the national gov- 
ernment at Washington. Mr Johnston, 
who has had some years of experience 
as a member of the force of the Library 
of Congress, will undertake to bring 
about very intimate and economical 
working relations between this library 
and the great institution on Capitol Hill. 

It is intended that the bibliographical 
service of the Bureau of Education, 
which has already assumed large pro- 
portions, shall be extended and made 
more efficient. 

Special efforts’ will be made also to 
encourage the use of this library by 
special advanced students who may come 
to Washington for the purpose of con- 
tinuing their investigations at this cen- 
ter, 

The fact is perhaps not- widely known 
that there is already at the Bureau of 
Education a collection of considerably 
more than 80,000 bound: volumes and 
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approximately 100,000 pamphlets. In 
accordance with the new library policy 
of the government, it is probable that at 
the outset this collection will be some- 
what reduced by the process of trans- 
ferring books which can be made of 
more use in other government collec- 
tions to the collections in which they 
will be most in demand. This library is, 
however, so largely a working collec- 
tion that it is not likely to see any very 
extensive diminution as the result of 
this self-denying process. As soon as it 
has been stripped of any materials which 
can be put to better use elsewhere the 
process of building up the collection 
along educational lines will go forward 
as rapidly as the appropriations of Con- 
gress will permit. 


American Library Association 


A meeting of the Executive board of 
the A. L. A. was called for Thursday, 
Sept. 26, 1907, at Stamford, N. Y., at 
the time of the annual meeting of the 
New York library association. 

The following appointments and 
changes in membership of committees 
have been made by the Executive board: 

Public documents: A. R. Hasse, chairman; 
Johnson Brigham, W. E. Henry, T. W. Koch, 
H. H. Langton, Charles McCarthy, T. M. 
Owen, R. H. Johnson, R. H. Whitten, S. H. 
Ranck, M. L. Sutliff. 

Library training: M. W. Plummer, chair- 
man; Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, W. C. Kimball, 
H. E. Legler, I. E. Lord, A. S. Root, G. D. 
Rose, C. M. Underhill. 

Library administration: Corinne Bacon, 
chairman; Sula Wagner, H.-C. Wellman. 

Relations of libraries to federal and state 
governments: Dr B. C. Steiner, chairman; 
James Bain, jr, R. R. Bowker, H. G. Wadlin, 
R. H. Whitten. 

To consider revision of 
(appointed by the president): J. 


the constitution 
C. Dana, 


‘chairman; C. W. Andrews, W. H. Brett, H. J. 


Carr, W. C. Lane. 
J. I. Wyer, jr, Secy. 


The first Sunday newspaper ever 


printed was Johnson’s Sunday Monitor, 
which appeared in London in 1778. The 
same year say also the first daily even- 
ing paper. London had then seven daily 
morning papers. 























Library Hints 


A posted list of the books that run in 
a series is of help in the small library 
where steps must be saved. 


The Cincinnati public library has 
swinging signs at right angles to the 
doors of the various departments so that 
a visitor cannot fail to see them as he ap- 
proaches. 


The bulletin work in the children’s 
room and in the main department is a 
problem. Does it pay? You appreciate 
the work, perhaps a few of your 
friends. Do the persons for whom the 
work was intended? It involves much 
of the time of the librarian. I believe 
that a few good prints of the works of 
the masters, with bulletins for special 
holidays, would bring the results de- 
sired more than bulletins. 


The Public library of Sarnia, Ont., 
has issued a little leaflet explanatory of 
the library and its resources and has ar- 
ranged with the town officials to’ inclose 
one of these in each letter sent out from 
the town offices. They will be put in 
with the assessment notices, with the 
water rate notices and tax notices, thus 
saving postage and other mailing ex- 
penses. The leaflet is attractive and 
bears the statement, “The library be- 
longs to you. Do you belong to the li- 
brary?” 


We have been experimenting with the 
educational card games. When we asked 
the Cincinnati Playing Card Co. to give 
us some of their games for circulation 
they very kindly sent one dozen games. 
They are out most of the time, so we 
shall have to get more. 

We have some pictures which we 
should be very glad to loan any library 
for atime if anyone would care for them. 
I have used them on the burlap frieze in 
the children’s room quite effectively. 
They are: Perkin’s Mother Goose, 
Mumford’s Trees, Kempton pictures, 
Hiawatha, 70 Dickens’ prints, which are 
very  interesting.—Jacksonville  (IIl.) 
public library. 
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A Library Institute 


A very successful library institute 
was held at Brantford, Ontario, July 11. 
It was held under the auspices of the 
Government and at the suggestion of 
the Inspector of public libraries. 

The province was divided into 12 dis- 
tricts and the Government invited each 
district to send a delegate to the insti- 
tute. The traveling expenses of one 
delegate from each of the smaller li- 
braries having a vearly income of $500 
or under, were paid by the Government. 
There were 35 delegates from four 
counties. The small libraries were much 
interested and were well represented. 
They made a frank presentation of their 
case and their difficulties were very fully 
discussed. A permanent institute for the 
four counties was organized. 

The Government has instituted sev- 
eral series of traveling libraries, notable 
among which is the traveling library on 
library buildings and library administra- 
tion. The traveling library on library 
buildings should be of great assistance 
to library boards contemplating the 
erection of new library buildings. It 


contains a collection of books and 
pamphlets on the subject, including 
plans and descriptions of buildings 


ranging in price from a few hundred to 
several thousands of dollars. 

A traveling library of children’s books 
is also being circulated. The Inspector 
is especially interested in developing the 
children’s work in the libraries in 
Canada. 


Italian Books on America 

The Italia Publishing company of 175 
Worth st., New York, is about to bring 
out a book that will be most useful and 
valuable to libraries having Italians 
among their constituents. It is called 
Pionieri ed Eroi della Storia Ameri- 
cana, by Louis Cavallaro, price in cloth, 
$2.00. The book is interesting and care- 
ful in statement and includes a transla- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, 
of the constitution, and of a number of 
lists of value, besides the text. I. E. L. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 


The Southern library school has been 
incorporated under the name of the Li- 
brary Training School of the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta, the incorporators 
believing that the new name will more 
closely identify the work of the school 
with the Carnegie library of Atlanta, of 
which it is a part. 

The faculty for the coming year will 
consist of Anne Wallace, director; Julia 
T. Rankin, Mrs Percival Sneed, Elfrida 
Everhart, Anna May Stevens. 

The class for 1908 was selected by 
competitive examination on June 8, and 
a class of 10 applicants were successful. 

The course of study for the coming 
year is practically the same. While es- 
pecial attention is being given to the ad- 
ministration of a small library, as the 
majority of our graduates become or- 
ganizers or librarians of small libraries, 
the course in cataloging enables our 
graduates to take positions in the cata- 
log departments of large libraries, as 


evidenced by the fact that the Library 


of Congress and Yale university have 
our graduates in their catalog depart- 
ment. ANNE WALLACE, Director. 


Training school for children’s librarians 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

The Training school closed August 11 
and the following have received appoint- 
ments in children’s libraries: Lilian 
I, Baldwin, Mary M. Douglas, Helen G. 
E, Eames, Marie H. Law, Marie H. Mill- 
iken, Elizabeth E. Munn, Elizabeth V. 
Polk, Jessie E. Tompkins, Ruth A. Wel- 
don. 

Helen Lathrop has been appointed as- 
sistant reference librarian in Leland 
Stanford university library, Cal. Carrie 
E. Scott is now connected with Indiana 
library commission. 

The circular of information concern- 
ing the training school for its seventh 
year has been issued. 

Mary A. Forbes, after a year in the 
training school, has returned to her 
former position of children’s librarian, 





Public library, La Crosse, Wis. Eliza- 
beth Ward has also returned to her 
library in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jessie M. Carson, class of 1902, has 
been appointed children’s librarian of the 
Public library, Tacoma, Wash., and Ruth 
G. Hopkins, class of 1904, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian, Public li- 
brary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The training school has installed an 
exhibit in the Social Economy building 
at the Jamestown exposition. Gertrude 
E. Andrus, of the class of 1904, will be 
in charge of the exhibit until the close of 
the exposition. 

Frances J. Otcort, Director. 


Drexel institute 


Helen Rex Keller has been appointed 
assistant librarian and instructor in the 
library school in the place of Miss Biscoe, 
who resigned to become librarian of the 
State normal school, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Miss Keller of the New York State 
library school, class of ’o1, has had ex- 
perience in public and college library 
work. 

Charlotte K. Hannum, Drexel, class 
of ’00, was married September II, to 
Charles Henry Sykes of Williamsport, 
Pa. Miss Hannum has been for the 
past five years in charge of the circu- 
lation department of the Drexel insti- 
tute library. 

Margaret E. Neal, class of ’oI, was 
married September 2 to Henry Carl 
Karr of Washington, D. C. 

Martha J. Conner, class of ’o2, has 
been made assistant librarian of State 
college, Pa. 

Ora I. Smith, class of ’03, has been 
appointed librarian of the University of 
Alabama. 

Helen A. Keiser, class of ’03, libra- 
rian of the State normal school, Millers- 
ville, Pa., was married July 24, to 
Peter Monroe Harbold. 

Sara L. Young, class of ’06, has been 
appointed cataloger in the State library, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Edith M. West, class of ’06, has ‘been 
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appointed cataloger in the Crozer theo- 
logical seminary library, Chester, Pa. 


Appointments, Class of 1907: 


Madge E. Heacock, cataloger, library_ 
of the American philosophical society, 
Philadelphia. 

Jean B. Martin, librarian, Juniata col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa., succeeding Sara 
N. C. Bogle, ’04, resigned. 

Lily Moore, assistant, Public library, 
New York city. 

Helen Hill, assistant, University of 
Pennsylvania library, Philadelphia. 

Marion Miracle, assistant, College of 
physicians’ library, Philadelphia. Miss 
Miracle substituted in the North Bap- 
tist church library, Camden, N. J., dur- 
ing the summer. 

Florence B. Custer, assistant, 
library of Philadelphia, 

Avice B. Kreocer, Director. 


University of Illinois 


Litta C. Banschbach, 1907, has been 
appointed librarian of the Galena (lIIl.) 
public library. Her work began Sep- 
tember I. 

Frances Feind and Edith Spray, both 
from the class of 1907, are loan desk 
assistants at the University of Illinois. 

-Alice Johnson, 1907, was appointed 
in August a member of the cataloging 
force of the University of Minnesota. 

Elizabeth McKnight, 1907, is acting- 
librarian for Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Eva McMahon, 1907, is now at the 
Southern Illinois normal school at Car- 
bondale as acting-librarian. 

Agnes Nichol, 1907, received an ap- 
pointment to the staff of the Ohio State 
library in August last. 

Mabel Richardson, 1907, was ap- 
pointed on the catalog force of the 
University of Washington in June, but 
resigned after some weeks of service to 
accept the librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 

Nina Shazer, 1907, began her duties 
as librarian of the Vinton (Ia.) public 
library on July 1. 

Hilda White, 1907, has been appointed 
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to the librarianship of the William Jewell 
college, Liberty, Mo. 

Bess Wilson, 1907, is librarian of the 
South Dakota normal school at Spear- 
fish, 

Ada Barter, A. B., 1907, has been 
made permanent librarian of the Ken- 
tucky normal school, Eastern division, 
at Richmond. 

Sabra Nason, ex 1907, resigned her 
position in the University of Illinois li- 
brary to accept the librarianship of the 
Iron Mountain (Mich.) public library. 

Very general regret has been ex- 
pressed by the university faculty, staff 
and students at the resignation of Fanny 
R. Jackson who leaves the position of 
assistant in charge of periodicals and 
gifts and instructor in Public documents, 
to accept that of assistant librarian at 
the Western Illinois normal school, Ma- 
comb, under Margaret Dunbar, libra- 
rian. Miss Jackson gave the university 
and the library school four years of de- 
voted and intelligent service and takes 
with her the best wishes of many friends. _ 
Her work at the university library will 
be assumed by Helen V. Calhoun, 1905. 

Josie B. Houchens, 1905, has been 
transferred from the loan desk at the 
University of Illinois, to the position 
of general assistant. 

The advancement of F. K. W. Drury 
from order librarian to acting librarian 
gives general satisfaction to the Univer- 
sity community. Mr Drury was mar- 
ried on August 28 to Martha B. Walker 
of Evanston, III. 

Willia K. Garver, 1903, has accepted 
the librarianship of the South Bend 
(Wash.) public library and will go to 
her new position about October 1. 

Florence Warner, ex 1907, has been 
appointed assistant librarian at the Kan- 
sas State agricultural college, Manhat- 
tan. 

At the resignation of Miss Sharp from 
the dual position of head librarian of 
the University of Illinois, and director © 
of the State library school, it was de- 
cided by the authorities to separate the 
two offices, and accordingly during the 
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summer, President James appointed to 
the vacant directorship, Albert S. Wil- 
son, librarian of the Colorado State 
normal school, at Greeley. Mr Wilson 
is a University of Toronto A. B. of 
1900. For six years he was connected 
with the University of Chicago where 
he pursued graduate work and was 
also in charge of the Haskell hall 1li- 
brary. During the past year, Mr Wil- 
son has carried on very successfully 
courses in library economy in connec- 
tion with his work at the Colorado school 
and comes enthusiastically endorsed by 
his former colleagues and students. 

Robert M. McCurdy, late assistant li- 
brarian and cataloger at the Gardner 
A. Sage library, Theological seminary, 
New Brunswick, N.-J., takes the posi- 
tion of order librarian left vacant by 
Mr Drury. Mr McCurdy is a Harvard 
A. B. class of 19003 and received a 
B. L. S. from the New York State li- 
brary school in 1903. 

Elizabeth Forrest, 1905, has been made 
reference assistant, vice Grace E. Derby, 
resigned. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Asst. professor of library economy. 


Pratt institute 


The entering class at Pratt institute 
contains 25 members from 14 states and 
the District of Columbia, distributed as 
follows: New York, 5; New Jersey, 3: 
Illinois, 2; Massachusetts, 2; Michigan, 
2; Pennsylvania, 2; and one each from 
Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Indci- 
ana, Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ver- 
mont and District of Columbia. 

Of the class of 1907, 17 are in posi- 
ti ns, 

The preliminary two weeks cf prac- 
tice began on September 16. 

Mrs Elizabeth Spalding, formerly in 
charge ot the English in the Pratt insti- 
tute high school, will conduct the 
course in fiction during the coming year. 

Miss Turner, the secretary of the 
school, will give instruction in trade 


bibliography, and order work, also, this_ 


year, being supplemented in the office 
work by a stenographer. 


Mary E. Wood, special student from 
Wuchang, China, has had her leave of 
absence in this country extended to Jan- 
uary, 1908. 

Movements of graduates 


Herbert L. Cowing, 1903, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library at 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Margaret Palmer, 1905, has resigned 
her position as librarian at Superior, 
Wis., and will remove to the southwest. 

Elizabeth D. Renninger, 1896, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Bushwick branch of the Brooklyn public 
library. 

Elizabeth MacMillan, who pursued the 
course for children’s librarians in 1900, 
and has since been children’s librarian 
at the Albright memorial library, Scran- 
ton, Pa., was married in July to Dr 
Alexander MacKinnon, and wil! live in 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. 

Mary W. PLummer, Director. 


Chautauqua 


The seventh annual session of the 
Chautauqua library school opened July 
6 and continued till August 16 under the 
directorship of Melvil Dewey, with Mary 
E. Downey as resident director, assisted 
by Sabra W. Vought and Faith E. 
Smith, 

Mr Dewey gave lectures through the 
first week on The public library and the 
juvenile problem; Qualifications of a 
librarian; Efficiency; Methods; Time- 
savers; Buildings and classification. Miss 
Ahern was with the school a week, lec- 
turing as follows: The librarian’s duty 
to the public and the library ; The librari- 
an’s duty to herself; Salaries, hours, va- 
cations; Business methods. Mrs Evelyn 
Snead Barnett, literary director of the 
Louisville Courier Journal, gave a 
charming lecture on Plagiarism; Dr 
Eliza M. Mosher addressed the school 
on The health of the library staff and 
Books on hygiene. Mrs Sarah Platt- 
Decker, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs Estelle 
Broomhall, chairman of the Federation 
Library Extension Department, discussed 
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Extension work and The relation of the 
library to the women’s clubs, viewing 
the library from the standpoint of the 
women’s clubs and making many help- 
ful suggestions. Edna D. Bullock visited 
the school, lecturing on Simplifying work 
in the small library, giving much of value 
from her experience in commission work. 
R. R. Bowker gave an address on The 
beginning of the modern library move- 
ment. H. E. Legler lectured on Reports, 
advertising and statistics; The public 
library and modern education; In the 
land of make-believe, a survey of child 
literature. Mary Emogene Hazeltine 
discussed Principles of reference work. 

The course of study included library 
organization and administration, cata- 
loging, classification, reference work and 
bibliography. Lectures were given in 
library history, accessioning, shelf-list- 
ing, book numbers, alphabeting, binding 
and mending. Lectures were followed 
by practice work which was carefully re- 
vised. Opportunity was given for ques- 
tions and discussion of problems relating 
to library experience. The Chatauqua 
and Patterson libraries were used for 
reference and practical work. 

Visits were made to the James Pren- 
dergast library, Art Metal Construction 
Company, Buffalo public library, Ni- 
agara Falls public library and to the 
Arts and Crafts village of Chautauqua, 
with special reference to bookbinding. 

So fine a spirit of faithfulness, en- 
thusiasm and good fellowship prevailed 
that much was accomplished even in so 
short a time. Strenuous class work was 
supplemented by relaxation through the 
unsurpassed attractions which Chautau- 
qua affords. 


The registration included 24 students: 


from the following states: New York 
7, Iowa 4, Ohio 3, Pennsylvania 3 and 
1 each from Massachusetts, Kansas, 
North Carolina, Alabama, West Vir- 
ginia, Vermont and Hawaii. 

Aside from the regular students there 
were many visiting librarians, trustees 
and others interested in library work, 
who attended special lectures and con- 
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sulted in regard to library matters, mak- 
ing this feature a very important part 
of the work. Mary E. Downey. 


Indiana 


The sixth Summer school for libra- 
rians conducted at Winona Lake, Ind., 
by the Public library commission, was 
unusually successful. The attendance 
was limited, as it was believed that bet- 
ter work with more personal super- 
vision could be given with a smaller 
class than a larger one. Eleven regular 
and four special students were enrolled 
in the Summer school. 

All the students were holding library 
positions or under appointment to them. 
The instructors were: Miss Phelps, Wi- 
nona technical institute library school, 
technical processes; Carrie E. Scott, 
Public library commission, work with 
children; Arne Kildal, New York State 
library school, reference work; Merica 
Hoagland, Winona technical institute 
library school, library administration ; 
Chalmers Hadley, Public library com- 
mission, library furnishings and library 
buildings, and Lovina Knowlton, book- 
binding. 

Special lecturers and visitors to the 
Summer school included Henry E. 
Legler of the Wisconsin Free library 
commission; Amos W. Butler, secretary, 
State board of charities and corrections; 
Jacob P. Dunn and Mrs Elizabeth C. 
Earl of the Public library commission of 
Indiana; Demarchus C. Brown, State 
librarian; Prof. Harlow Lindley, Earl- 
ham college, Richmond, Ind.; Georgia 
H. Reynolds, Public library commis- 
sion; Eliza G. Browning, Indianapolis 
public library; Mary Moffat of the State 
library; F. L. D. Goodrich, library of 
University of Michigan, and Virginia 
C. Tutt, president of the Indiana library 
association. 

One of the pleasant occasions during 
the Summer school was the reception 
given by the members of the school to 
their friends when Mr Kildal read a 
paper on Ibsen. 

CHALMERS HADLEY. 
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The seventh session of the lowa Sum- 
mer library school was held as usual, un- 
der the auspices of the Iowa library com- 
mission, as a part of the Summer session 
of the State university of Iowa at Iowa 
City during the six weeks from June 17- 
July 27. The number of students for the 
regular course was limited to 20, accord- 
ing to the rules of the school, but three 
extra students were allowed to register 
for the course on Children’s work, under 
Miss Lyman, 

Harriet E. Howe, head cataloger of 
the State university of Iowa library, gave 
the instruction in cataloging, accession 
and shelf work. Irene Warren, librarian 
of the School of education, University of 
Chicago, was the instructor in classifica- 
tion and in binding. Edna Lyman of 
Oak Park, IIl., had charge of the instruc- 
tion in work with children. Miss Web- 
ber, librarian of the Iowa City public li- 
brary, gave the loan work. The lectures 
on administration were given by Miss 
Tyler, director of the school, and those 
on reference work and trade bibliog- 
raphy, by Malcolm G. Wyer, resident di- 
rector. Special lectures were given dur- 
ing the course by Miss Ahern, of Pusiic 
Lipraries, Miss Tobitt, of the Omaha 
public library ; Miss Rose, of the Daven- 
port public library; Miss Wood, of the 
Cedar Rapids public library; M. H. 
Douglass, of the Grinnell college library ; 
Miss Wheelock, of the Grinnell public 
library ; Dr Shambaugh, of the State uni- 
versity ; Miss Carey, of the Iowa Institu- 
tion libraries, and by Mrs Towner and 
Mrs Howe, members of the Iowa library 
commission. 

There were 15 students from Iowa, 
two from Nebraska, two from Illinois 
and one each from Texas, Missouri, 
North Dakota and Kansas. 

A valuable feature of the school was 
the opportunity given the students to at- 
tend the District meeting of the South- 
eastern district of the Iowa library asso- 
ciation, which was held in Iowa City on 
July 16 and 17. 

Miss Warren also gave a course 
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of 12 lectures open to students of the 
University Summer session, designed to 
show the importance of the library to 
teachers and to help them in their use 
of the school and the public library as 
an aid to their school work. 

The entire school spent one day visit- 
ing the libraries in Cedar Rapids, includ- 
ing the Coe college, the Masonic and the 
Free public libraries. A very enjoyable 
luncheon was given the members of the 
school at the public library by the library 
trustees, 

The usual custom was followed of se- 
curing a fraternity house where the stu- 
dents could live together and become well 
acquainted with each other and with the 
instructors. The social features of the 
session included a reception at the home 
of President and Mrs MacLean, a picnic 
given by the Library club in Iowa City, 
a launch ride on the river with a picnic 
supper at which Miss Switzer and Miss 
Felkner, of the Iowa City library board, 
were hostesses, several afternoon “at 
homes” by Miss Howe and her mother, 
and a surprise party for Miss Warren at 
the fraternity house. M. G. Wyer. 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey public library com- 
mission summer school held a very suc- 
cessful five weeks’ course. The class 
numbered 25, most of them librarians 
from libraries of the small towns. All 
but three students were from New Jer- 
sev. The school was held in the Public 
library building, which proved extremely 
convenient and helpful for the purpose. 
The library trustees and the librarian, 
Miss Harvey, did all they could to make 
Miss Askew and her students comfort- 
able. In addition to the staff, lectures 
during the term were given by Mrs S. 
C. Fairchild, Alice B. Kroeger, Theresa 
Hitchler, Josephine C. Robertson, Helen 
U, Price, Clara W. Hunt, Annie Carroll 
Moore and John Cotton Dana. 

This school was at first an experiment 
with the library commission, by whom it 
is conducted, but it is fast becoming an 
established and recognized power in the 

















library work of the state. Every quar- 
ter of the state was represented and the 
librarians’ meeting at the close aroused 
great interest in the work of the differ- 
ent schools. A general reception was 
held at the close of the school. 


New York state summer session 


The tenth session of the Summer 
school was held June 5-July 17. Thirty- 
nine students attended; 33 from New 
York state, two from Massachusetts, 
one each from New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee and Texas. This is 
the largest Summer school ever held at 
the New York state library. 

It seems evident that the local li- 
braries prefer the general course. This 
will, therefore, be offered next year, but 
‘if the demand warrants it, an attempt 
will be made to arrange short, special 
courses for advanced students. 

Miss Bacon, instructor in classifica- 
tion, cataloging, accession, shelf and 
loan work in the regular school, was in 
charge. 

Seventy-eight lectures were given and 
two seminars held. Forty-six of these 
lectures required from two to four 
hours’ technical work in connection with 
each of them. 

Mr Anderson gave a talk on the New 
York State Educational department and 
library; Mr Eastman, on the Division of 
educational extension, and Mr. Ellis on 
the Division of visual instruction. Miss 
Murray of the Springfield (Mass.) pub- 
lic library, spoke on Book-mending, and 
Miss Eaton, who has been doing most 
successful work with children in the 
Albany libraries, told stories for one de- 
lightful hour. 

Mr and Mrs Anderson gave an in- 
formal reception for the school just be- 
fore it closed, at their home on South 
Pine av. 

Thirty-three 
amination and 


students passed the ex- 
received certificates. 


Wisconsin 


The Summer session of the Wiscon- 
sin library school opened June 24, with 
16 students, 13 coming from Wisconsin, 
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and one each froin Alabama, Michigan 
and South Dakota. The session contin- 
ued fcr six weeks, closing August 3. 
The regular facu!ty of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school gave the instruction in the 
summer session, which included courses 
in cataloging, classification, reference 
work, library economy, children’s work, 
library administration and public docu- 
ments. Special lectures were given by 
Miss Ahern, editor of Pusptic Lrpra- 
RIES; Miss Schaffner, of the Legislative 
reference department, and Miss Stearns, 
of the Wisconsin commission. The 
class did earnest work and carry back to 
their libraries not only the knowledge 
of the best methods and technique, and 
the ability, therefore, to do their work 
to better advantage, but a fuller under- 
standing and broader vision of the true 
meaning of library service, and the 
place it should fill in the community. 

The annual picnic of all the hbtarv 
workers in Madison was held during the 
summer session, affording the students 
a delightful outing and opportunity to 
meet the librarians of Madison. Mr and 
Mrs Legler were at home to the faculty 
and class one evening of the session, and 
Miss Hazeltine received informally on 
several occasions, to give the members 
of the class opportunity for personal ac- 
quaintance. The class also attended the 
open air presentation of Twelfth Night 
and Tempest, by the Ben Greet players 
which made a pleasing change in the 
midst of the busy weeks. 

M. E. HaAzectine. 


In the Masters of music series, John 
Lane Company have issued a profusely 
illustrated biography of the famous Nor- 
wegian musician Grieg. The author of 
this work is Henry T. Finck, the well- 
known musical critic and author. The 
book is dedicated to Edward Macdowell, 
America’s most original composer, who 
was more influenced by Eduard Grieg 
than by any other musician. The book 
contains a complete list of Grieg’s works 
and many valuable and interesting full- 
page illustrations. 
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State Meetings of Librarians 
Indiana 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Indiana library association will be held 
in room 12, State house, Indianapolis, 
October 17-18. 

On Thursday afternoon, Virginia Tutt 
of the Public library, South Bend, Ind., 
will deliver the President’s address, 
Chalmers Hadley, secretary, Public li- 
brary commission of Indiana, will discuss 
Library development in Indiana, and 
there will be an address by Arthur E. 
Bostwick, president of the American li- 
brary association. 

On Thursday evening, Jacob P. Dunn, 
president of the Public library commis- 
sion of Indiana, will give an address on 
Detective stories, after which there will 
be an informal social session. 

Friday morning will be given up to a 
round table dealing with children’s work 
under the leadership of Eliza G. Brown- 
ing, Indianapolis public library. Five 
topics dealing with children’s work will 
be discussed by specialists from various 
libraries in the state. Cedric Chivers 
will be present and discuss Bookbinding. 

On Friday afternoon, D. C. Brown 
will present the Need of a state library 
building and Harlow Lindley will dis- 
cuss Indiana archives. A round table, 
under the leadership of Ella F. Corwin, 
Elkhart public library, will discuss Smal- 
ler libraries and their functions. The 
subject is divided into five topics, dis- 
cussed by Katherine A. Chipman, Julia 
Mason, Inez Pierce, Jennie B. Jessup 
and Ada L, Bernhardt. 

Susan K. Beck, Secy. 


Joint Meeting of lowa and Nebraska 
Librarians 


The joint meeting of Iowa and Ne- 
braska library associations will be held 
October 8-11. 

On the afternoon of October 8, sep- 
arate sessions will be held consisting of 
business meetings, reports of officers and 
chairmen of district meetings, etc. 

The general session will open, Octo- 
ber 9, in Council Bluffs, with a paper on 
Book-buying methods by A. E. Bostwick, 


president of the A. L. A. Use of public 
documents, will be presented by Alice 
Marple, reference librarian, Des Moines 
public library. 

At the afternoon session the Library 
and the school will be discussed by Supt. 
F. E. Lark, president, Iowa teachers’ as- 
sociation. Instruction for normal students 
in the use of the library, by Miss Jen- 
nings, Kearney, Neb., and an address by 
Mr Davidson, superintendent of schools, 
Omaha, will close the session. 

Dr N. E. Schaeffer, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 
will give an address at the joint session 
at Council Bluffs in the evening. 

The morning session, October 10, will 
be held in Omaha. M. E. Ahern, editor 
of Pustic Lrpraries, Chicago, will dis- 
cuss Some demands of librarianship. Dr 
Jewett, librarian, University of Nebraska, 
will read a paper on Medical collections 
in public libraries, and the session will 
close with an address by Mary E. 
Downey, librarian, public library, Ot- 
tumwa. 

The afternoon session, South Omaha, 
will open with a general discussion by 
the librarians of Iowa and Nebraska as 
to the Best things in various libraries. 
After a paper, The library and the me- 
chanic, by Purd B. Wright, librarian, 
Public library, St Joseph, Mo., the rest 
of the afternoon will be given to a trip 
around Omaha. 

The evening session will be held in 
Omaha where a stereopticon lecture on 
Historic bookbinding will be given. 

Business sessions will be held on the 
morning of October 11 and at noon the 
meeting will adjourn. 


Kansas 


The Kansas library association will 
hold its annual meeting in Newton, 
October 9-11. The appointment of a 
state organizer will be discussed. The 
matter of books as forces in education 
will be discussed by librarians of vari- 
ous kinds of institutions. A. E. Bost- 
wick, president of the A. L. A., will 
make the principal address. Lida: N. 
Romig, librarian of Abilene, is presi- 
dent, and Mrs Nellie G. Beatty, li- 
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brarian of Lawrence, is secretary of the 


association. 
New Jersey 


The New Jersey library association will 
hold its annual meeting on the afternoon 
and evening of Wednesday, October 
30 in the State house at Trenton. At 
the afternoon session there will be an 
address by the president, the usual busi- 
ness meeting and a discussion of two 
papers, one of which will be on Qualifica- 
tion and work of the loan-desk attendant. 
The New Jersey library commission will 
also present a statement summarizing its 
work during the past year. 

At‘the evening session Dr James H. 
Canfield of Columbia university will 
speak on The public library and _ its 
policy. John Cotton Dana of Newark 
will speak on Anticipations, and the Gov- 
ernor of the state will deliver an address 
on The public library and the state. 

The sessions will begin late enough for 
those members who desire to do so to 
visit the libraries in Trenton, Princeton 
or Burlington in the morning on their 
way to the meeting. The Trenton house 
will be the headquarters of the associa- 
tion. A detailed program will be mailed 
to all members and to any other persons 
who request one from the secretary, M. 
L. Prevost, Public library, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Wma. W. Bisuop, 

President. 
. Ohio 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Ohio library association will be held at 
Columbus, October 15-18. The program 
for the meeting is now being prepared 
and promises to be both interesting and 
profitable. One of the features will be 
an address by Arthur E. Bostwick, presi- 
dent of the American library association. 

The sessions will be held at the beauti- 
ful new library building recently opened 
and everything possible will be done tor 
the entertainment of those in attendance. 
Columbus is so easily accessible to every 
part of the state that everyone interested 
in library work in Ohio is earnestly 
urged to attend this meeting. 

Burton E. STEVENSON, 
President, O, L. A. 
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Library Department of National Edu- 
cational Association—Pro- 
ceedings 


The library department of the N. E. 
A., which met at Los Angeles, Cal., July 
8 and 12, held its first session in joint 
meeting with the department of normal 
schools on the afternoon of July 9, with 
Pres, J. N. Wilkinson of Kansas in the 
chair. 

D. B. Johnson of South Carolina read 
the first paper on Preparation of librari- 
ans for public school libraries. He called 
attention to the fact that all the states 
except 12 have some provision for the 
establishment of school libraries; that 
there are more books in the school libra- 
ries of this country than there are peo- 
ple of an age to read them, but that these 
books are of little value without intelli- 
gent readers. This situation makes it 
the duty of all agencies and forces of 
education to mold the young people into 
intelligent readers, for it is as difficult 
to change a grown person’s habits in 
reading as to work over dried plaster 
of paris. The sphere of the school is 
not distinct from that of the library. 
Neither has a sphere, each is but a hemi- 
sphere and they shall be one. It makes 
not so much difference what children 
learn as what they love. What they 
learn they will forget. What they love 
they will pursue through life. 

Mr Johnson emphasized the duty of 
normal schools to give courses of in- 
struction in the use of books and in 
library methods and outlined the course 
offered in the Winthrop normal and in- 
dustrial college in South Carolina. 

The second paper was on Instruction 
of teachers in the contents and uses of 
libraries in all grades of schools, by 
Elizabeth Sullivan of Los Angeles. This 
was a remarkably clear and worthy pres- 
entation of the need of such instruction 
with, a view to direction of student en- 
ergy from the lowest to the highest grade 
of public and normal schools. The fact 
that a school had a library was not suffi- 
cient. The testimony of librarians of 
normal schools receiving students from 
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high schools and even from universities 
would indicate that mere exposure to 
libraries from 12 to 16 years is not suffi- 
cient to teach the use of them. The in- 
ability of even these classes of students 
to use a library is indicative enough of 
the need of direct and systematic in- 
struction in library methods. 

Miss Sullivan’s paper will be given in 
full in the proceedings of the N. E. A., 
and it is earnestly recommended to teach- 
ers and to normal school authorities for 
serious consideration. 

The second session, July 11, was held 
independently. President Wilkinson 
chose for the subject of his address 
The librarian as a teacher. He pointed 
out that the work of a librarian was 
not so much to increase the quantity of 
material read as to improve the quality, 
not only of the material but of the 
manner of reading. 

Without the guiding influence of a 
living present personality, the habit of 
reading worthless books is likely to be- 
come fixed and the time spent upon them 
to be worse than wasted. If a reader is 
to grow he must be helped to a compre- 
hension of books beyond his grasp. The 
putting of the question, Understandest 
thou what thou readest? opens the way 
for instruction unto life and salvation 
just as surely now as it did in the days 
of Philip and the eunuch. 

While the library is properly a labora- 
tory for independent research, the stu- 
dents in this laboratory need an ever- 
present teacher in the person who has 
charge of the laboratory. When the 
reader calls for a book or is looking 
along the shelves the librarian can learn 
his taste and, by an intelligent interest 
in what interests him, guide him into 
the way of life. 

The paper of Miss Jacobus, librarian 
of Pasadena, was one to delight the heart 
of every true librarian and if followed 
by those to whom it was addressed would 
make real the coOperation between libra- 
ries and schools. It was clear, specific 
directions on How the teacher may help 
the librarian. 


It was followed by a paper on How the 
librarian may help the teacher, by W. 
A. Edwards of Pasadena, Cal. (This 
paper will appear in Pusiic Lrpraries.) 
School board management of public 
libraries was the subject assigned to J. 
M. Guinn of Los Angeles and J. M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City. Both gave 
interesting accounts of what libraries un- 
der such management had accomplished. 

Mr Johnson gave a report of the A. 
L. A. meeting at Asheville. 

The meetings were well attended and 
the discussions were to the point. The 
speakers all emphasized the need of more 
definite instruction in the use of books 
and library tools in the work of normal 
schools. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., J. R. Kirk, Kirksville, Mo.; vice- 
pres., P. W. Kauffman, Pomona, Cal.; 
sec., Ida J. Dacus, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Books for the Blind in Illinois 

The Illinois legislature last winter 
appropriated $2000 to provide a circu- 
lating library of books for the blind to be 
administered by the Illinois school for 
the blind at Jacksonville. This library 
is now being prepared and will short- 
ly be ready for use throughout the state. 
It will be remembered that Congress has 
authorized the mail service to carry 
books for the blind free of charge, so 
that it will be very easy for Illinois li- 
braries, or individuals, to take advan- 
tage of the provision that has been 
made. ———__— 
The T. Y. Crowell Company is publish- 
ing a number of good short stories, 
essays and some of the standard things 
that have been heretofore almost inac- 
cessible in large volumes, in small vol- 
umes on good paper and clear type, 
which commend themselves to those 
who want a handy volume “to take 
along.” Stories from Chaucer, Morris, 
Jeffries, Thoreau, of early England, of 
heroes of nature wonders, of art, liter- 
ature and music. There is enough to 
satisfy and not enough to weary in all 
of them. 

















Interesting Things in Print 


A new and enlarged edition of the 
book, Writing for the press, by Robert 
Luce, has been issued. This is a little 
volume which will be of incalculable 
value, not only for general office pur- 
poses and for reference, but for actual 
study and use by those who write for 
publication. Its rules are clear and con- 
cisely expressed and the subject of writ- 
ing for the press is covered in a way that 
leaves little to be desired. 


A corner in India by Mary Mead 
Clark while written primarily to tell of 
missionary work among the warlike 
Nagas is full of interest as a description 
of a most interesting part of an interest- 
ing region and of the habits, customs and 
condition of a strange people. Life 
among them is described in detail and 
the photographic illustrations add to the 
charm. 


Prof. W. H. Crawshaw, who is al- 
ready well known among educators for 
his sympathetic and scholarly interpre- 
tation of literature, has prepared a 
new work. It is entitled The making 
of English literature, and is intended 
for use in colleges and by general read- 
ers. It is a most readable book, with 
not a dull page in it; just such a book 
as one wishing to get a brief history 
of English literature will be glad to 
find. 


A volume of special interest and value 
to schools, art classes, libraries and all 
interested in the study of art, is a volume 
issued by John Lane Company, entitled 
Pictures and painters by L. M. Bryant, 
a popular history of the great pictures of 
the world, profusely illustrated with over 
300 reproductions of the most famous 
pictures. 


The new handbook for the Training 
school for children’s librarians has just 
been issued. The plans of work are more 
fully gone into than heretofore. The 
courses have been worked out minutely 
and are subdivided into two divisions. 
The first division consists of the course 
in general library work, on which great 
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stress is laid because it is believed that a 
children’s librarian cannot be well bal- 
anced and sound in her work unless she 
is thoroughly grounded in the technical 
and basic principles of general library 
work, The other subdivision outlines 
the course in the work with the children. 
The course in study of social conditions 
and betterment has been considerably 
broadened and contains much study that 
would be beneficial to the average citi- 
zen even if there was no expectation of 
being a children’s librarian. 


The department of economics and 
sociology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D. C., has begun the pub- 
lication of an Index of economic material 
in documents of the United States. Two 
sections have been issued, Maine and 
New Hampshire. Vermont and New 
York will follow shortly. 

As stated in the preface the Index un- 
dertakes only to deal with the printed 
reports of the administrative officers, 
legislative committees and official com- 
missions of the state, and with governors’ 
messages for the period since 1789. It 
attempts to furnish a list, as complete 
as possible, of all the documents and 
messages which fall within its scope and 
to indicate the volume in which they may 
be found. Each volume is divided into 
two parts. Part 1 contains references 
to different sources of information and 
descriptive matter, arranged according to 
the character of the publication. Part 
2 contains references to particular re- 
ports and particular topics arranged al- 
phabetically, and prefixed to the index to 
each state is a list of collected documents 
and journals of the state. 

The fact that the work has been pre- 
pared by Adelaide R. Hasse, librarian of 
the department of public documents, of 
the New York public library, guarantees 
that the work is done in a scholarly man- 
ner, logically and carefully arranged and 
includes all the material that properly be- 
longs in such a list. 

A multitude of cross references pro- 
vides for any angle of approach that the 
seeker after knowledge along the lines 
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of this material may take. The report 
undertakes to present only economic ma- 
terial dealt with in the state documents 
and confines itself to these lines. 

The paper and typographical work of 
the index are of superior quality. 

The volumes can be purchased as they 
are issued from Carnegie institution, 
Washington, D. C. The price for the 
different issues will vary according to 
the size of the volume. Maine, contain- 
ing 95 pages, is 75 cents. New Hamp- 
shire, containing 66 pages, is 50 cents. 


The St Louis public library bulletin 
for September contains an account of the 
new buildings that have been erected, 
and a program of the conditions and in- 
structions to govern a competition for 
the selection of an architect for the new 
central building. Cass Gilbert of New 
York is the architect of the new struc- 
ture. 


Elizabeth A. McFadden and Lillian 
E. Davis have compiled a selected list 
of plays for amateurs. The list is an- 
notated, as for instance: 

Bell, Mrs Hugh. 


Dean of St Patrick’s; a play in 4 acts. 

Lond. 1903. Arnold. 

Parts: 13 men, 8 women; time: a full 
evening; scenes: four early 18th cen- 
tury interiors. Deals with events in the 
life of Dean Swift. _ 

Browne, William Maynadier. 
Red or white? a decision in 1 act. 

Bost, 1895. Baker. 15c. 

Parts: 2 men, 2 women; time: 30 min- 
utes; scene: a simple interior. Emo- 
tional in tone, calls for serious acting. 

The list contains some 350 titles of 
plays. It is divided into a general list, 
a list of plavs for children, and a list of 
Christmas plays. It is further supple- 


‘mented by appendices giving some 28 


plays for outdoor presentation and a 
smaller number of old English plays, 
which are possible for amateurs. Suf- 
ficient imprint is given under each play 
to make perfectly clear where the work 
may be procured, the number of charac- 
ters, time of presentation, and scenery 
required. The whole has been carefully 
indexed. 


The list is a selection not a collection 
of plays, and is the result of 14 years of 
study. Every play included has been 
carefully read. The typographical work 
of the list is superior. 

Miss McFadden is a Smith graduate, 
and has been for a number of years in 
the Cincinnati public library. Miss 
Peck, professor of elocution at Smith 
college, furnishes an introduction. The 
volume sells for $2 net. 


A new edition of Manual of library 
economy by James Duff Brown, has 
been issued. The arrangement of the 
book has been changed somewhat and 
much of the material has been rewritten. 
(See P. L. 8:466-468 for first edition.) 
This is perhaps the most comprehensive 
library handbook that has been pub- 
lished. While the personal bias of the 
author is strongly evident, fortunately 
his point of view is, in the main, a 
broad one and, in addition to his own 
views, he has included, at more or less 
length, reference list of authorities deal- 
ing with the subjects on which he 
speaks. The author carries through 
this volume the idea evident in much 
British library literature, that the public 
must be considered from the national 
standpoint to a greater degree than from 
the broad view of humanity. A notable 
point, however, is that in this edition the 
author shows a modification of his views 
of children’s work and particularly his 
view of the American child. His rather 
severe comments on the latter in the 
first edition are omitted in this. The 
volume is a valuable addition to library 
literature. 


Achroyd of the faculty—Anna Chapin 
Ray. Little Brown & Co. 

An interesting story told in a natural, bright 
fashion, descriptive of the social problems in 
a university town. Recommended for pur- 
chase. 

Turn of the balance—Brand Whit- 
lock. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Distinctly a man’s book. A characteristic 
protest against what he considers to be un- 
righteous conditions, by the Mayor of Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Arne Kildal, B. L. S., New York, 
1907, has been appointed catalog re- 
viser at Yale university library. 


D. Ashley Hooker, New York, 1906-7, 
has been appointed assistant in the Silas 
Bronson library, Waterbury, Conn. 


E. Louise Rockwood has been elected 
librarian of the Public library of Olean, 
N. Y., to succeed Genevieve C. Hanna, 
resigned. 


The Connecticut public library com- 
mission has lately voted to send one of 
its traveling libraries to every town in 
the state having no library. 


R. Gertrude Whittemore, New York, 
1906-7, has been appointed librarian of 
the New Hampshire college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, Durham, N. H. 


Eugenia M. Henry, B. L. S., New 
York state library school, 1906, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in Clark 
university library, to become librarian of 
the public library at Attleboro, Mass. 


Eleanor Brigham, fer nine years on 
the staff of the Hartford, Conn., public 
library and at the head of the young peo- 
ple’s room since it was opened in 1894, 
was married June 19, to Charles H. St. 
John. 


In the branches of the Boston public 
libraries certain restrictions have been 
placed upon the younger users to pre- 
vent so large a loss of books. For in- 
stance, a library card must be presented 
before access to the children’s shelves is 
granted. 


The Bristol (Conn.) public library 
will receive a bequest of nearly $70,000 
from the estate of the late Mary P. Root. 
The library has a new substantial build- 
ing costing $50,000, sufficient for &o,- 
000 v., and the gift from Miss Root will 
make it possible to greatly extend the 
library activities of the institution. It 
will be recalled that Miss Root met her 
death in a terrible automobile accident 
last summer. 
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Central Atlantic 


Fanny E. Marquand, New York, 1906- 
7, has been appointed cataloger at the 
public library, Mt Vernon, N. Y. 


Annabel A. Hulburd, New York state 
library school, 1906-7, has been appointed 
assistant in the Flower memorial library, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Martha L. Sweet, New York state 
library school, 1906-7, has been appointed 
assistant in the Flower memorial library, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Dora Moore, New York, 1906-7, has 
been appointed assistant in the library 
of West Virginia university, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Emma Louise Adams, librarian of the 
Public library of Plainfield, N. J., has re- 
signed her position to take up social bet- 
terment work. 


Nathaniel L. Goodrich has resigned 
his position in the New York state li- 
brary to become librarian of West Vir- 
ginia university, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Alice Thurston McGirtr, New York, 
1906-7, has been appointed substitute 
assistant in the circulation department 
of the Carnegie library at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

W. Dawson Johnston, for several years 
in the Library of Congress, department 
of bibliography, has been made librarian 


of the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
De 


Mabel A. Frothingham, for several 
years secretary of the Training school for 
children’s librarians, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned her posi- 
tion, to be married. ° 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Port Jervis, N. Y., shows a circulation 
of 33,706 v. with 3000 borrowers and 
17,171 v. on the shelves. A successfui 
lecture course was carried on last year. 


Faith E. Smith, for several years li- 
brarian of the Public library, Sedalia, 
Mo., has been appointed assistant to the 
director of the Training school for chil- 
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dren’s librarians, Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Annie T. Eaton, New York state li- 
brary school, 1906, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Albany pub- 
lic library system. During the past 
year Miss Eaton has served as first 
assistant at the Pruyn branch library. 


The public library of Newark, N. J., 
has issued, on a small folded card, 
514x134 cm., a list of 100 of the best 
novels. These are for sale as follows: 
Lots of 100 at 50 cents per 100; lots of 
500 at 40 cents per 100; lots of 1000 at 
35 cents per 100. 


The public library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C., has a 
number of public libraries, institutions 
and societies in the United States and 
British provinces, by William P. Rhees, 
Philadelphia, 1859. They will be sent 
free to such libraries as can make use of 
them on receipt of 21 cents postage or by 
express collect. 


The resignation of David Hutcheson, 
superintendent of the reading room at 
the Library of Congress, Washington, 
removes an employe of the library who 
served for 33 years, most of the time in 
charge of the reading room and serving 
in the capacity of vice-librarian. Failing 
health and a desire to spend the remain- 
der of his life in rest, travel and inter- 
course with intellectual men are responsi- 
ble for his resignation. 


Andrew Carnegie has notified the 
trustees of the New York public library 
that they may increase the number of 
branch library buildings erected under 
his former gift by 22 and that he will 
pay the bill. This will bring the total 
of his gift to the city up to $6,750,000, 
and will increase the number of branch 
library buildings provided for under the 
terms of his original gift from 78 to 
100 buildings. The branches are to be 
situated in Queens, Richmond and out- 
lying sections of Brooklyn and The 
Bronx. 


The eleventh annual report of the Can- 
astota (N. Y.) Public library gives a 
home circulation of 13,770 v. with 5309 
v. on the shelves; 259 v. added during 
the year; 50 leading magazines, daily 
and weekly newspapers are accessible in 
the reading rooms. Active borrowers’ 
cards 968, new registrations 184. <A 
gratifying feature of the library is the 
large increase in the reference depart- 
ment work. This has outgrown the room 
once occupied for this work, and during 
vacation was moved into a much larger 
room and one better fitted to carry on 
the work. Julia M. Perkins is librarian. 


The twenty-fourth branch library 
building of the New York public li- 
brary, erected from the Carnegie fund, 
was opened at 228 East 23d st. on 
September 20. It will furnish quarters 
for the Epiphany branch, formerly a 
part of the old Cathedral library sys- 
tem which consolidated with the New 
York public library in 1905. 

The building was open for inspection 
and formal exercises were held. The 
building has three stories and a base- 
ment and resembles the other Carnegie 
buildings in general design. It will 
cost, with its equipment, $85,000 ex- 
clusive of the site, which was furnished 
by the city, and it will have on the 
shelves about 10,000 v. 


The twenty-second annual report of 
the Public library, Paterson, N. J., re- 
cords 30,419 v. in the library and the 
circulation for home use as 117,408. The 
number of borrowers in the children’s 
room was 3457 and the circulation 
was 43,798 v. This library has abol- 
ished the age limit. The duplicate 
pay collection has been established and 
a branch library will be started in a 
short time. The librarian’s recommenda- 
tions for the coming year are to publish 
a monthly bulletin of current additions; 
to publish lists of special classes of 
books; to publish a graded reading list 
for children; add largely to the litera- 
ture in foreign languages; invite more 
frequent use of the assembly room and 
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to have a loan exhibition or fine arts and 
other exhibitions. 


The fourth annual report of the Pub- 
lic library, East Orange, N. J., shows an 
increase of circulation of 9761 v., a total 
of 127,055 books lent for home use, and 
if there be counted the recharge of all 
books kept over two weeks (the cus- 
tomary period of lending books in most 
libraries) 29,687 more books were cir- 
culated, making a total of 146,981 
against 117,249 in 1905. The number 
of registered borrowers increased 1786 
during 1906, making a total registration 
of 10,545 persons. Traveling libraries 
are sent to the engine houses and police 
stations. All but three of the 128 teach- 
ers in the public schools are book bor- 
rowers. In the assembly room 18 organ- 
izations have held 52 meetings with a 
total attendance of 2373. A gift of 
$20,000 for two branch buildings has 
been accepted from Andrew Carnegie. 

The Newark, N. J., free public li- 
brary has recently added a department 
for the circulation of music. The 
money with which the music was pur- 
chased was raised by private subscrip- 
tion and the music selected by a com- 
mittee and given to the library which 
took over the expense of the binding. 
The collection covers 350 titles and 
contains music for piano, organ, 
strings, also the piano and vocal scores 
of 50 operas. With the exception* of 
the opera scores, which are limited to 
seven days, the music may be kept for 
one month. 

In connection with the music de- 
partment the library has begun a col- 
lection of musical literature clipped 
from musical magazines. No musical 
magazines are included in the indexes 
to periodicals and it is difficult to find 
satisfactory references about living 
musicians. It is hoped that the ma- 
terial thus collected will in time be of 
value and supplement the small amount 
found in musical dictionaries. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Binghamton, N. Y., for the year 
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ending June 30, 1907, notes as the chief 
new feature of the year the number and 
variety of exhibits—io in all, with a 
total attendance of about 17,000, not in- 
cluding the visitors to the permanent 
exhibit of the Broome County historical 
society, an important department of’ the 
library. The exhibits included industrial 
arts, representative of the chief manufac- 
tures of Binghamton. Processes from 
raw material to the finished product 
were given. Attendance at this exhibit, 
7500. Among the other exhibits was 
the Timothy Cole collection of wood en- 
gravings loaned by the Century Com- 
pany of New York; the works of local 
artists; collection of 20,000 butterflies; 
portraits of Broome County pioneers 
and drawing exhibits of work of pupils 
in the public schools. 

There were 10 lectures in the free 
course. Electricity, travel, history and 
Greek drama were among the subjects. 
In addition to this course the library 
has initiated the plan of history talks— 
particularly local and New York state 
history—for history classes in the public 
schools. 

Special list of books—chiefly for wage 
earners—were manifolded to the num- 
ber of 3000 copies and sent to labor 
unions, shops and factories; also lists 
of articles of special interest in the 
technical magazines. 

The local newspapers during the year 
published 126 columns of matter relating 
to the library and its various depart- 
ments. 

On account of changes—doubling the 
shelf capacity—the library was open only 
266 days. The issue of books for this 
period was 108,853; attendance in read- 
ing and reference rooms, 35,9IT. 

There were 1789 books added and 703 
withdrawn as worn out. Total number 
of volumes 18,683. During the year 
cards were issued to 1922 persons, mak- 
ing a total registration of 12,315. 

For the coming year the Common: 
council has made an additional library 
appropriation of $2000, or a total of 


$9500. , 
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Central 


Margaret Palmer, who recently be- 
came librarian of Superior, Wis., has re- 
signed her position. 


Walter M. Smith, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was married Au- 
gust 20, to Marion Burr of Madison. 


F. K. W. Drury, librarian of Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was married, August 28, 
to Martha Blanche Walker of Evanston, 
Ill. 


The Public library of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., reports a circulation of 23,571 v. 
with 6967 books on the shelves and 7000 
borrowers. 

Katherine Ensign, formerly librarian 
at the State normal school of Duluth, 
Minn., was married, August 14, to War- 
ren E. Greene. 


Nettie L. Current has been appointed 
librarian of the Carnegie public library 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., with Alberta A. 
Caille as her assistant. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $123,000 
recently for branch libraries to Cleve- 
land. This gift is in addition to that of 
$250,000 three years ago. 


Mrs A. W. Pettibone has given the 
Public library at La Crosse, Wis., a 
gift of $5000 to be used in the chil- 
dren’s department of that library. 


Ellen Biscoe has been elected librarian 
of the State normal school of Dubuque, 
Iowa, to take the place of Miss Baker, 
who has been given a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to be spent in California. 


Rhoda C. Shepard, formerly in the In- 
dianapolis public library and who took 
the library course at Pratt institute last 
year, has been appointed librarian of one 
of the branch libraries in Cleveland. 


Gertrude P. Humphrey, librarian of 
the Public library, Lansing, Mich., has 
resigned her position. Her successor is 
Louise Hunt, a classmate of Miss Hum- 
phrey’s at Drexel institute library school. 


Ruth Ely, for some time children’s 
librarian .of the Public library of Duluth, 
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Minn., has been appointed librarian at 
the State normal school at Duluth. 
Charity Jones has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian to succeed Miss Ely. 


Mrs Mary Stillman Groth died at her 
home in Wisconsin in June. Mrs Groth 
was for eight years superintendent of 
the circulation department in the Public 
library of Milwaukee, retiring two years 
ago at the time of her marriage. 


Florence Hays has been appointed 1i- 
brarian at Ripon college, Wis. Miss 
Hays was for some time on the staff of 
the Oshkosh public library and after- 
ward was librarian at Manitowoc. 
Ripon college contains about 18,000 v. 


The seventh annual report of Gilbert 
M. Simmons library of Kenosha, Wis., 
shows a circulation of 73,995 v. for home 
and library use (not including use of 
reference books), with 5475 active bor- 
rowers’ cards, and 17,911 bocks on the 
shelves. 


Marie Hansen, for several years li- 
brarian of Hammond, Ind., has been 
elected librarian at Crown Point, Ind. 
Miss Hansen spent two-terms in the Wis- 
consin library school last year, but was 
obliged to leave in the spring, on ac- 
count of ill health. 


Prof. and Mrs Willis H. Kerr of 
Westminster college, Fulton, Mo., are 
spending the 1907-8 college year in 
study at Edinburgh university, Scotland. 
They expect to return to Westminster 
next summer. Emma McWilliams, of 
the 1907 Iowa summer course, is li- 
brarian at Westminster for the year. 


The report of the Peoria, IIl., public 
library shows a circulation of 191,600 v., 
of this, “42,254 v. were solid reading— 
science, art, history, biography and 
travels.” Of the 296 books missing in 
the inventory taken after three years, 
175 were on open shelves and 121 were 
from the stacks, the latter presumably 
having been carried away from the 
reading room. A test made in the busi- 
est Saturday hours showed 307 books 
issued in 101 minutes. The report con- 
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tinues its condemnatory comments on 
the open shelf system in public libraries. 


Another new branch of the St. Louis 
public library was opened with formal 
dedicatory exercises, in July. Addresses 
were made by President Lehmann and 
others. The new library will be called 
the Cabanne branch and_ will contain 
10,000 v. Souvenirs of the occasion were 
celluloid bookmarks in the shape of a 
key on which were printed the cut of the 
library and the date of the opening. The 
building has a central hall with two 
wings and forms one of a_ notable 
group in the vicinity with the Pilgrim 
Congregational chruch and the Clark 
school. 


A reading room has. been opened at 
the Chicago, Peoria & St Louis car 
shops in Jacksonville, Ill. A room has 
been fitted up in a corner of one of the 
buildings, with a long table, chairs, etc. 
A number of yearly subscriptions of 
technical magazines have been donated 
by the publishers, upon request. The 
citizens of Jacksonville are liberal in giv- 
ing their general periodicals. The pub- 
lic library has sent about 100 books, to 
be exchanged whenever it seems wise, 
and has bought some new ones on steam 
engines and other subjects which the 
men will be particularly interested in. 


The report of the Cincinnati public 
library for 1906 has recently been issued. 
It records among many other interesting 
items, the opening of the Walnut Hill 
branch with 10,495 v. on the shelves; the 
success of the training class under Miss 
Smith as a means of supplying efficient 
help for the library; the circulation of 
23,821 books through 27 schools and 
107,040 v. from the children’s room of 
the central library; 498,671 v. circulated 
from the main building and 799,747 v. in 
all; the pressing need for more room in 
the main building; 25 v. lost during the 
year, and the number of borrowers as 
48,421. 


The annual report of the Jacksonville 
(II!.) public library shows a total circu- 
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lation of 39,642 v.; 65 teachers have had 
special teachers’ cards, which allow them 
to take any number of books from the 
library, provided they are not needed in 
the library for other purposes. 

High school classes in history have 
been brought to the library every Friday 
afternoon, where instruction has been 
given on classification, card catalog, in- 
dexes to periodical literature and gen- 
eral reference books. Edna Lyman spent 
a week at the library giving a series of. 
lectures in the children’s room. Interest- 
ing exhibits have been given during the 
year on the following subjects: Belding 
silk manufacturing; landscape garden- 
ing; descriptive material on various parts 
of the country; garden and flower seed 
catalogs and children’s Christmas books, 
suggesting Christmas presents. Clubs, 
societies, associations and various or- 
ganizations have made use of the library 
rooms in which to hold their meetings. 


Albert S. Wilson has been appointed 
director of the Library school at Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr Wilson is a grad- 
uate of the Collegiate institute at St 
Catherines, Ontario. He subsequently 
graduated at University of Toronto, te- 
ceiving first-class honors and winning 
two scholarships in philosophy and Eng- 
lish. He was afterward a fellow for 
three years at University of Chicago, 
studying in the Divinity school. During 
this time he was connected with the li- 
brary in the Divinity school, and after- 
ward had charge of its library for two 
years. In June, 1906, he was elected 
librarian and professor of library science 
in the State Normal school at Greeley, 
Colo. Mr Wilson is said to be a maa 
of strong personality, of pleasing address, 
of sterling integrity and of indefatigable 
energy. President James says of him: 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
sole ground on which I recoiunended 
him was my belief that he was in every 
way equal to the situation. Those who 
are interested in having library matters 
in the state advanced will find that very 
substantial assistance has been brought 
to their cfforts. 
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West 


Mrs Laura E. Howey, formerly li- 
brarian of the Montana historical society, 
has been appointed librarian of the Mon- 
tana Wesleyan university, Helena, Mont. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Topeka, Kan., notes number 
of books in the library as 22,379; 
number of books loaned, 84,908; fiction, 
61 per cent. 

' Josephine Meissner, 1905, University 
of Illinois library school, has also be- 
come an assistant in University of 
Washington library. Miss Meissner has 
for the past year been librarian at the 
Normal school in Peru, Neb. 


South 


The Carnegie gift of $50,000 to Wash- 
ington and Lee university at Lexington, 
Va., has been increased by $5000. 


Joseph S. Myers of Fort Worth has 
been appointed state librarian of Texas. 
He succeeds E. W. Winkler, who goes 
into another state department. 


Willie Davis, formerly assistant at the 
University of Texas, has resigned her 
position to marry John E. Thornton of 
Galveston. Grace Prather has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 


The Carnegie library of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been giving special attention 
recently to its bound volumes of news- 
papers. It now has 667 bound volumes 
covering a period from 1818 to the pres- 
ent date. In addition, it has quite a con- 
siderable collection of special files of 
newspapers from the date of 1801 to 
1805. 


The annual report of the librarian of 
thé Atlanta university, Atlanta, Ga., 
gives the number of volumes in the li- 
brary as 12,789, with an average cir- 
culation among the students of 434 v. 
per month. The library has recently 
moved into a new Carnegie building. 
Mary E. Lane is the librarian. 


Prof. Henry R. McIlwaine, Ph. D. 
(Johns-Hopkins), was chosen in July to 
succeed John P. Kennedy, state librarian 


of Virginia. Dr McIlwaine has had the 
chair of English literature for the past 
15 years at Hampden-Sidney college, 
Va., acting at the same time as librarian 
for the institution. The press of Vir- 
ginia speak very highly of Dr Mcll- 
waine’s ability and personality. George 
Washington and Earl G. Swem, both 
of Library of Congress, have been added 
to the staff. E. S. Evans has resigned 
his position to go into business. 


The annual report of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Houston, Texas, records a circu- 
lation of 67,777 v. with 19,386 v. on the 
shelves and 6816 borrowers. The ju- 
venile circulation was 20,225. During 
the year 2259 v. were added. The total 
income for the year was $6129; expendi- 
tures, $5768. There are 157 Vv. in the 
rented collection. Story-hour was held 
every Saturday morning with an attend- 
ance from 35 to 300. 


The seventh annual report of the 
Waco (Texas) public library records a 
circulation of 33,001 books, a gain of 
3420 over last year, 80 per cent of which 
number was fiction ; 1297 borrowers have 
registered and 1851 volumes have been 
added, 214 of which number were do- 
nated. The total number of volumes 
now in the library is 7422. During the 
year almost the entire library with the 
exception of the children’s department 
has been cataloged by using the printed 
cards from the Library of Congress. A 
story hour has been conducted each Fri- 
day afternoon and a free lecture course 
has been introduced with great success. 
The Waco art league has donated a col- 
lection of statuary, representing Greek 
sculpture, which adds much to the gen- 
eral attractiveness of the library. Ger- 
trude Matthews is librarian. 


The report of the Public library of 
Fort Worth, Texas, shows 15,505 v. 
and 2716 pamphlets in the library, with 
a circulation of 64,340 v. for home use, 
of which 69 per cent was fiction. Books 
were circulated through four public 
schools, and teachers are permitted ‘to 
take as many books as they desire and 
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retain them as long as they wish for 
school*use. The library stands greatly 
in need of more new books. Under a 
new charter the library is provided for by 
a special tax of two-tenths mills. This 
will give now an income of $6000, which 
sum will constantly increase. 
Pacific coast 

Julia Steffa, New York, 1907, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of Pomona 
college library, Claremont, Cal. 


Judson T. Jennings, lately assistant di- 
rector of the State library, Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed librarian of Public li- 
brary, Seattle, Wash., to succeed Charles 
Wesley Smith. 


William A. Watson, for the past 
three years assistant state librarian of 
California, has been elected librarian of 
San Francisco public library. Mr Wat- 
son was for nine years assistant libra- 
rian of Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 


Several volumes of parchment manu- 
scrip, containing the account of the 
Louisiana Purchase, which have been 
lost for many years, have been found 
in the Bancroft collection in the Uni- 
versity of California. They were com- 
piled by Gov. Carondelet, the last 
French governor of the Louisiana terri- 
tory, and are invaluable in relation to 
the study of the Louisiana Purchase. 


The Public library of Pasadena, Cal., 
has an interesting collection, begun in 
1903, in the autographs and signed 
photographs of prominent writers of all 
nationalities, accompanied by their favor- 
ite quotation, or some bit from their own 
work. Among the contributors are: 
Tolstoy, Edward E. Hale, Max Nordau, 
H. W. Mabie, John Burroughs, Mark 
Twain, John Muir, Joaquin Miller, 
Henry Van Dyke, A. W. Tourgée, T. W. 
Higginson. An interesting bit of orig- 
inal copy from Thomas Nelson Page is 
an excerpt from Gordon Keith, which 
never appeared in print. 

Foreign 

John Ballinger, librarian of Cardiff 

public libraries, has been placed on the 
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board of governors of the National li- 
brary of Wales. 


Miss Steenburg, a graduate of the 
Carnegie training school for librarians 
at Pittsburg, has been chosen for the 
position of children’s librarian in the 
Public library at Christiania, Norway. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
braries, Borough of Finsbury, London, 
gives an interesting, account of the cen- 
tral juvenile library. The room has been 
considerably enlarged and the walls have 
been decorated. [Illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the Royal standard, the 
Union Jack and a genealogical chart of 
English sovereigns, showing the descent 
of each house and giving portraits of all 
monarchs, have been placed on the walls. 
A chronological table of notable events 
in English history is also hung. Children 
in the fifth and higher grades of the 
schools, are admitted as borrowers. Dur- 
ing the year 28,431 v. were issued; num- 
ber of borrowers, 1293 and the depart- 
ment has 2237 v. 


On May 23 the gift of Alderman Wil- 
liam Smith, J. P., in the Yorkshire bor- 
ough of Brighouse, England, and mayor 
of the latter place, was presented to the 
borough and accepted for the town. The 
gift included an extension of the present 
library quarters, together with an annex 
for an art gallery, which consists of two 
rooms 41x25 feet and 45x25 feet re- 
spectively. These are reserved for oil 
paintings, Two small rooms adjoin; 
one for water colors and one for black 
and white. The extension allows, also, 
more roomy and convenient accommoda- 
tions for the public museum. In addition 
to the whole cost of the new gallery and 
library extension, Alderman Smith has 
also given the nucleus of a collection of 
pictures of great value. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Bristol, England, records the opening 
of the new building and also the exten- 
sion of additional privileges to the pub- 
lic. The two card system has been intro- 
duced and non-fiction works may be kept 
two weeks. Exhibits of the resources of 
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the reference library are made a regular 
part of its work. The library has been 
reclassified on the Decimal classification 
plan. A new card catalog has been 
made. A circulation of 750,672 v. was 
issued in all the libraries, the central 
building being opened for nine months 
only. Advertisement sheets of the daily 
papers have been placed in the lobbies of 
the branch libraries for the convenience 
of those seeking employment. 

The report also contains a number of 
interior views, as well as an exterior one, 
of the library. 


The annual report of the Osaka li- 
brary, Japan, shows a year of remark- 
able activity. The library now has 53,- 
845 v. of which 48,507 are Japanese and 
Chinese books and 5338 are foreign 
books. Of the Japanese and Chinese 
books, 7733 are history, 2338 are art, 
useful and fine, 7445 are general works, 
1008 are natural science, 8644 are litera- 
ture, 3629 are philosophy, 1282 are re- 
ligion and 1723 are philology. In litera- 
ture and philology 92,427 v. were issued ; 
in arts, 50,711; in history, biography and 
geography, 35,872. The total circulation 
was 372,845 v. of which 16,554 were 
foreign books. The library was visited 
by 105,237 persons during the year of 
which 3308 were women, 15,167 were 
business men, 1574 were Officials and 
teachers and 45,600 were students. The 
library was opened 335 days of the year. 


The annual report of the Croydon pub- 
lic libraries, shows 59,687v. on the 
shelves, an issue of 441,009 v. and illus- 
trations for the year, with a daily aver- 
age of 1590. In addition, 85,546 v. were 
issued from the school libraries. The 
per cent of fiction is now 56.2. The pub- 
lic school children have been interested 
in the visits made to the library during 
the year. In parties of 25 the children 
were shown around the library and a 
member of the staff explained the ar- 
rangement of the shelves, the card cata- 
logs and the book numbers. The lec- 
ture course for children was attended by 
7552 and the adult course by 3045. A 


staff guild was formed last year which 
seeks to secure the furtherance of ‘social 
and professional intercourse between 
the members of the staff, by means of a 
cricket club, reading circles and demon- 
strations in library economy. To be com- 
mended as worthy of imitation, is the 
liberal policy of the libraries’ committee 
in paying the fees and fares of such 
members of the staff as desire to attend 
the classes at the London school of 
economics. The report contains a list of 
bibliographical articles contributed to the 
local press by members of the staff. 


The one hundred and_ nineteenth 
annual meeting of the American 
Oriental society recently held in Phila- 
delphia was made the occasion of 
a very unique and interesting exhibition. 
It consisted of a series of typewriters 
perfected by the Remington Typewriter 
Company for writing various Orienfal 
languages. In the group were machines 
equipped for writing Greek Hebrew, 
Arabic, Devanagari (Sanskrit), and 
Japanese Katakana characters, with a 
supply of reproductions of the work of 
each, supplemented also by specimens of 
Armenian and Burmese and Russian 
work. 


For Sale—23 bound volumes of 
Outlook, 1893-1901. C. C. J., Emerson 
av., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Sale—An _ engineer’s technical 
library, consisting of complete sets of 
the following: Trans. Am. Soc. C. E.; 
Jour. Western Soc. C. E.; Jour. Assn. 
of Eng. Socs.; Proc. Engrs,’ Club of 
Phila.; Eng. News; Eng. Record; 
Water Supply and Irrigation papers; 
and reports of State board of health of 
Massachusetts and New York. Also 
partial sets of Proc. Inst, Civil Engr.; 
Royal Microscopical Soc.; Am, Inst. 
Elec. Engrs., etc., together with a thou- 
sand volumes of the leading standard 
works on engineering subjects. Catalog 
on application. Address J. R. Williams, 
290 Monroe avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Book Buyers’ Aid 


The new books of all publishers are 
listed in our Monthly Bulletin of New 
Books. Wherever titles are not ex- 
planatory, such description is given as 
will make it possible for the reader to 
obtain an accurate idea of the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger and 
more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. Our 
large stock and extensive library experi- 
ence enable us to give valuable aid to 
libraries and librarians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & ee 


CHICAGO 
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The sun of success never sets on the field of the “Pamphlet Binder’ 
T is a method of binding, holding 
and preserving pamphlets, maga” 
zines, reports and catalogues as shown 
in illustration. All that is necessary 
is to moisten the gummed surface, in- 
sert the pamphlet or magazine and 
press it a moment to insure adhesion. 
That this ‘‘Pamphlet Binder” isa 
success is demonstrated by the 
great number of re-orders which 
follow each shipment. 
READ THE ROLL OF HONOR 
University of California, at Berkeley................. 1700 Binders 
Canisius College, at Buffalo, N. Y.............. ...0e: 500 a 
Case L' brary, Cleveland, O................000 ce eee eee 700 <7 ’ 
New Hampshire State Library, at Concord......... 15,100 os 
Public Library, Council Bluffs, lowa.................. 300 Js 
lowa Library Commission, Des Moines.............. 400 “ 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass....................06. 500 ag 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich................... 400 i 
Hampton Normal Institute, Hampton, Va........... 835 “ 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H............. sateen 500 3 
Public Library, lowa City, lowa............. css eeueee 525 a 
City Library, Lincoln, NOb............6600. sssceccccsees 600 5 
Public Library, New Bedford, Mass...... ............ 560 F 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn................... 800 as i 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York .. ....... 1825 es 
Carnegie Library, Ottawa, Canada.................... 200 - 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J................ 2820 - 
Brown University, Providence, R. l................... 600 oe 
Public Library, Riverside, Cal............-.....0e cee eee 900 es 
Pubiic Library, St. Joseph, Mo............ .....ee eee 425 st 
Public Library, San Francisco....................-000- 425 ae 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.......... .. 1250 ? 
SAMPLtS FOR THE ASKING 
GAYLORD BROS., Svracuse, N. Y. 
x y, : 
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American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


Printed Card | Publications 





; ee surely want printed cards cataloging the contents of the 

_ following works, if you own the books. The printed cards 
save money, save time, help in looking up subjects, greatly 
increase the use of the books indexed: 


Warner’s Library of the world’s best literature. .$6.00 


Reed’s Modern eloquence, 15 V...--.-.-+++++++ +++ 5.00 
Old South leaflets, v. 1-6.......ccececscceeees 2.45 
Smithsonian Annual reports, 1886-1905........10.60 
Annals of the American academy of political and 
social science, 1890-1901 .....2..eeee scene 5.88 
Oe TELE TT ET CETTE ET ee 


Write to some library that has used these cards, if you 
doubt their value. 


The Publishing Board also issues cards for articles in 250 
current publications. The list will be sent on application. 


Subscription for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles (2 cards for each tith). 


If you want cards only for those publications on the list 
which you have in your library, the subscription price is $4.00 
per 100 titles (2 cards for each title). 


There are other publications. Address inquiries to the 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


34 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 

heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion ethics, 
and philosop hy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘ Feodly,” and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s ‘Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Go'den Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by our greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “‘pagan’’ teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 21 
illustrations, includine many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates 


Tt term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 








THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902, °03. °04, °05 





A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and a large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages tothe work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 

(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author's name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the a jenae of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bound in Ha!f Morocco (Thumb [ndex, Express Prepaid), $15.00 





The H. W. anon aiianeanig 


MINNEAPOLIS - - NEW YORK 
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153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue 


include 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 


- - NEW YORK CITY 


























ee ee Te 
NOTE 


‘ We wish to call special attention to 
our advertising pages. We appreciate 
the cordial support of our advertisers, 
and trust our friends will not overlook 
the excellent offerings made in their an- 
nouncements. 


Orr wrwrwqrvyprvayy we 





Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send 


for our quotations and catalogues. 


E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 








that of any other concern in the trade. 


tion is constantly securing. It is why LI 


NEW YORK 





BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker ook Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a bined book busi 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
nm B S can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 





almost double 





; PHILADELPHIA 
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AN ORDER FOR 


2,000 Hammond Typewriters 


SECURED FROM GERMANY 





ie Hew Xi, ms ; = 
w Wo. 12 Visible Hewnong oe 
the world. Ever r ss 


THE’ NO. 12 HAMMOND 


WHAT SECURED THE ORDER? 


ABILITY TO WRITE ALL LANGUAGES ON ONE MACHINE. 
ABSOLUTE VISIBILITY OF CHARACTERS PRINTED. 
PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
POLYCHROME RIBBON ATTACHMENT. 


MECHANICAL SUPERIORITY 
DURABILITY—SIMPLICITY 





= Hammond Typewriter Company 


- FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
69th to 7oth Streets and East River, - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co.,  Bookscitess 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 











DON’T READ AT RANDOM 


This is better than not reading at all. But there is a still better way 


PUT SYSTEM INTO YOUR READING 


Take the Chautauqua plan for the use of spare moments. Four comparatively easy 
but most helpful books, all relating to one principal subject for the year. Four years 
to complete the course, if you should continue so long, and you probably would. An 
illustrated monthly called 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


THE MAGAZINE OF SYSTEM IN READING 


A booklet of helps and hints for home study. Membership in a great brotherhood of 
those who aim at self culture and help to others. 


THE SMALL INVESTMENT OF $5.00 


covers the cost for a year. Send for circular describing the course for 1907-1908. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


Department P. CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


























Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND 
Price, $1.25 
Ready about September 1st 


l ll 


This story won the prize offered by the Amer- 
ican Humane Society for the best treatment 
of the wrongsof animals. We celebrate the 
printing of the 500,000 of Beautiful Joe by 
issuing this new edition. 

















Order from the nearest house 
PHILADELPHIA 
American Baptist Publication Society 
Boston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 
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THIS MONTH’S 
MAGAZINES 


A Word to Librarians: 


Every librarian is constantly 
being asked questions like 
this about current periodicals: 
“What new magazine is that 
article about in?” 


The only index that supplies this 
kind of information is WHAT’S 
IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Your regular periodical index, un- 
equalled as it is for general refer- 
ence, is necessarily three or four 
weeks behind time. 


WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES 
for October (for instance) comes 
out when the October magazines 
are being published. 


WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES 
gives a classified index of the con- 
tents of one hundred leading peri- 
odicals, grouped according to sub- 
ject and general character, and 
arranged alphabetically. 


Although complete and accurate, it 
is so simple in arrangement that 
the library patrons can use it as 
easily as the librarian. 








WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES 
is very inexpensive —fifty cents a 
year—and every library should be 
a subscriber. If you are the li- 
brarian of a library with many 
magazine readers, you can readily 
see what an aid it will be to you. 





We should be glad to receive 
your subscription, or to send you 
a free sample copy upon request. 


THE DIAL COMPANY 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 














